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It may be premised that a somewhat lengthy narrative has been given 
already of the “Last Scenes of Flora Macdonald’s Life,” in Nos. xix., 
xx., and xxi. of the Celtic Magazine. Many parties, however, have ex- 
pressed a desire to be put in possession of what may be ascertained and 
known of this heroic female, as to her parentage, and the earlier years of 
her eventful life. With a humble endeavour to gratify this desire, the 
writer of these articles will do his best to lay before the readers of the 
Celtic Magazine what he has gathered from the most authenticated sources 
of information relative to the object in view. In accomplishing his pur- 
pose in this, he deems it quite unnecessary to make any apo.ogy for intro- 
ducing the smallest events, and the most trivial incidents connected with 
the chequered career of this lady, from infancy to old age.* 

The various circumstances connected with the Rebellions of 1715 and 
1745 are minutely recorded in the history of our country. James the 
Sixth of Scotland and First of England, was the common progenitor of 
the two families which so long and so fiercely contended for the throne 
of Great Britain. That monarch was succeeded in 1625 by Charles the 
First, who was beheaded twenty-four years thereafter. His son, Charles 
the Second, after the death of Cromwell, was placed on the British throne, 





* Most of the facts contained in these articles were procured from Flora’s daughter, 
Anne, who became the wife of Major-General Alexander Macleod of Glendale. This 
amiable and accomplished old lady was well known to the writer. She had in her pos- 
session a great variety of scraps and diaries of her mother’s adventures, and delighted 
to relate a multiplicity of incidents and anecdotes in which her mother had acted a 
part. She died at an advanced age in her daughter’s house, Miss Mary Macleod, at the 
Village of Stein, in Skye, in the year 1834, 9 
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in the year 1660. Having died without issue, his brother, the Duke of 
York, under the title of James the Second, succeeded him in 1685. His 
reign, however, was but short. He was dethroned four years thereafter 
on account of his religion, and was compelled to leave the kingdom. His 
daughter Mary, with William, grandson of Charles the First, then suc- 
ceeded to the throne. After them, Queen Anne, another daughter of 
James the Second, began to reign. She died without issue in the year 
1714, leaving behind her a brother named James. This James, being of 
course the son of James the Second, is well known in our national history 
as the Pretender, or the Chevalier St George. He had naturally a keen 
eye to the kingdom, and was strongly supported in his views to this end 
by several powerful friends. Among those most devoted to his cause was 
the Earl of Mar, who had forces of considerable strength in readiness for 
action. Possessed himself of no small number of willing retainers, he 
had the benefit of numerous allies from France. James, with no doubt of 
success, unfurled his banner at Braemar, a district in the Highlands of 
Aberdeenshire, in 1715, but notwithstanding all his careful preparations, 
he was soon defeated. Like his father, the Second James, he was 
banished from the kingdom, and his various schemes of success fell to the 
ground. Amid all these bloody insurrections, the Parliament of the 
nation bestowed the crown on the nearest Protestant heir, George, Elector 
of Hanover, and great-grandson of James the First. This monarch, who 
was styled George the First, died in 1727, and was succeeded by his son, 
George the Second. In the meantime James, the Chevalier St George, 
had married Clementina, granddaughter of John Sobieski, the heroic 
King of Poland, by whom he had a son, Charles Edward, born 1720, 
who eventually became the hero of the Rebellion of 1745. The Chevalier 
had likewise another son, who is known in history as the Cardinal de 
York. 

The Chevalier St George is said to have been a man of little judg- 
ment, and decidedly of weak and of vacillating character, to which may 
be attributed the utter failure of his attempt in 1715. But, on the other 
hand, the heroic blood of Sobieski seems to have invigorated his son 
Charles Edward with greater mental powers, and to have inspired him 
with that courage in his various campaigns, with which he did everything 
in 1745-6, but retrieve the fortunes of his family. 

After the well-known defeat and ruin uf the Chevalier St George in 
1715, he escaped, and immediately fled to France, where he lived in 
seclusion on the bounty of such friends and adherents as continued to 
sympathise with him. He prudently made no further attempts to regain 
the sovereignty which his ancestors possessed, and to which he was, no 
doubt, legally entitled by the principles of pure genealogy. Far different, 
however, was the conduct of his elder son, Prince Charles Edward, 
although even he, on various occasions, betrayed a lack of prudence and 
judgment, which was anything but favourable to his cause. To regain 
the crown of his fathers was very naturally the dream of his youth, and 
became the daring and romantic effort of his early manhood. The dis- 
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appointment of his father, and the abortive issue of the various schemes 
resorted to by his father’s friends, must have awakened him to a sense of 
the position in which he stood. These things must have had a rousing 
and inspiring effect upon his sensitive mind, when he had attained to the 
age of taking cognisance of them, and when, no doubt, his ambition for 
the British crown must have been mightily intensified by the unexpected 
fruitlessness of his father’s efforts. Thus influenced and excited, he 
manifested a firm determination to make the bold attempt, and to embark, 
perhaps prematurely, on his very dangerous enterprise. Consequently, 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he landed in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, utterly unprepared for his hazardous adventure. And how could he 
have been otherwise, as he there stood without men or money, or the 
multifarious munitions of war? There indeed he appeared, and, but to 
a very few, unexpectedly appeared—no doubt a highly pre-possessing 
youth, amiable, affable, and active ; but there he stood, in a rough, lonely, 
sequestered corner of the West Highlands—in the midst of strangers, 
with only seven attendants—and all for the purpose of regaining the 
crown, which had already occupied the head of a near relative, but which 
had then been lost to his own family for fifty-seven years! To the eyes 
of the wise, this hasty enterprise could hardly fail to appear as a forlorn 
hope,—yet the youthful Prince was sanguine to the extreme, as he relied 
implicitly on the justice of his cause, and perhaps not less so, on the 
fidelity and valour of our Highland chieftains and their gallant vassals. 

By his amiable manners and captivating address he very soon enlisted 
the feelings and services of the majority of our Highland Clans. The 
intelligence of his arrival spread with “ fiery-cross” telegraphy over every 
mountain and glen. The Highlanders were on the alert, and became 
speedily aroused. Under the guardianship of their brave chieftains they 
soon hied to the general rendezvous, where a halo of glory seemed to over- 
shadow their arms, and a confidence of success to inspire their hearts ! 

The youthful Prince placed himself at the head of no insignificant 
body of men, and displayed that magnanimity which might be looked for 
in the descendant of a Bruce and of a Sobieski! His soldiers were, no 
doubt, untrained, but they were willing. They were, in a sense, unskilled 
in the scientific modes of warfare, yet, notwithstanding, their valour and 
endurances were great. It is well known that with these untutored but 
devoted followers, the Prince took possession of Scotland, penetrated 
England to Derby, and caused His Majesty, King George the Second, to 
tremble on his throne! Had he boldly entered London, as he had done 
our Scottish towns, it is difficult to say what the result might have been ; 
but for various causes he determined to retreat to our Highlands for the 
winter, rather than advance on the Capital of the British Empire, although 
he was within a hundred miles of it. 

From that moment the prospects of the Prince commenced to look 
gloomy. His once bright star began to wane, and eventually on the 16th 
April 1746, it became completely extinguished on the bloody field of 
Culloden! On that ill-selected battlefield his army was broken to pieces 
by the well-trained forces of the Duke of Cumberland. His brave High- 
landers fell in hundreds by his side, and he himselt became a fugitive and 
outlaw in the land of his fathers. Escaping from the scene of slaughter 
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and defeat, he withdrew, with all possible speed, to the western parts of 
the county of Inverness, in the hope of effecting his escape by sea to 
France, in which, however, he was for a time unsuccessful. 

The field of battle, immediately after the desperate struggle, presented 
a dismal sight! The bodies of slain Highlanders lay in heaps of carnage 
upon the gory plain. These brave sons of the mountains and glens fell 
with their faces to the foe, after displaying, under every disadvantage, an 
amount of stern heroism peculiar only to themselves. No power on their 
part could withstand the artillery and horsemen of the enemy, as to them, 
every circumstance of time and place was adverse as foot-soldiers, while 
to Cumberland’s trained forces, all things were favourable. All the events 
of the day were sadly mismanaged for the Prince’s cause, and although 
the Highlanders stood bravely to the last, they were unable to overcome 
impossibilities. 

The following stanzas graphically delineate the harrowing scenes of 
this battle-field. They are the very creditable composition of Mr T. D. 
Fraser, near Melbourne, Australia :— 


CULLODEN. 


Wild waves the heath on Culloden’s bleak moor, 
As it waved on that morn long ago— 

When warriors proud on its bosom it bore, 

That trembled and shook with the Camerons’ loud roar, 
And the shouts of each terrible foe. 


Ob! ill-fated Stuart, the Jast of thy race, 

Though nobly thy right thou did’st claim— 
The tear starts unbidden, when round us we trace 
The scene of thy ruin, unstained by disgrace, 

Thy conquest untainted by shame. 


And ye gallant spirits, the brave and the true, 

Who stained the brown heath with the gore 
That followed each terrible stroke that ye drew— 
Alas! that your own should have mingled there too, 

And your names pass from earth evermore. 


Oh ! proudly and high waved your plumes as ye passed, 
And high throbbed your hearts to the sound 
Of the war-pipe that breathed out its soul stirring blast, 
That to the firm onslanght hurried ye fast— 
And alas! to a hero’s red mound. 


Like leaves by the tempest all scattered abroad, 
So here were ye scattered around, 

And here were ye piled high on the red sward, 

Still grasping in death each deeply dyed sword 
That had reddened the cold murky ground, 


And when through your ranks like an angel of death, 
Poured the fierce storm of iron hail, 

That levelled your bravest all low as the heath 

As the forest leaves strewn by the whirlwind’s wild breath, 
Even then your stout hearts did not quail ! 


“ To the charge, to the charge,” was — answering cry, 
** Lead us on, lead us on, ’gainst the foe, 
Why stand we inactive thus tamely to die ? 2” 
All powerless to fight, and disdaining to fiy— 
'To the charge, to the charge !—weal or woe, 
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Ah! ne’er in all time, shall that charge be forgot, 
Inscribed on the annals of fame ; 

Your souls passed away all undimmed by one blot 

Of one selfish thought from that bleod-reeking spot, 
Whicb still is embalmed with your name. 


Notwithstanding the favourable issue of this engagement to the Royal 
forces, still there was a dread that hostilities might eventually be in some 
shape renewed. In order to counteract this as much as possible, very 
stern measures were resorted to. ‘The Government, sensible of the dan- 
gerous nature of the Prince’s claims, and of the number and power of his 
friends in Scotland, immediately resolved to set the high price of £30,000 
upon his head! This was indeed a great reward in those days, and 
would be no insignificant fortune even in the present day; yet to the 
immortal honour of our Highlanders, not one was found sufficiently mean 
to betray their Prince, or sufficiently covetous to take this large and 
tempting reward of blood. With all the advancement of civilization in 
the present day—with all the advantages of the schoolmaster being 
abroad—as well as with the much that is ado with ecclesiastical contro- 
versies and religious attainments, it is very questionable indeed, should 
the same munificent bribe be offered under similar circumstances to-day, 
that it would be attended with the same honourable result. 

Having thus briefly alluded to a few genealogical and historical inci- 
dents in the eventful career of this unfortunate Prince, it may prove in- 
teresting to many readers of the Celtic Magazine to lay before them a 
rapid sketch of his many hair-breadth escapes, and severe deprivations 
previous to his rescue from the Long Island, by the gallantry of the young 
lady whose early life will form the chief subject of these papers. 

Charles, deeply chagrined by the sad, and, by him, unexpected result 
of the battle, lost no time in setting off fur some place of safety. He 
hastily assembled some of his steadfast adherents, and entreated them to 
accompany him as quickly as possible from their present scene of danger, 
Accordingly, he left the field thickly covered with the bodies of the 
brave Highlanders, who lay dead after fighting so valiantly for his cause. 
Having provided a considerable body of horse, as well as several foot 
soldiers, he departed along with Sir Thomas Sheridan, Captain O’Neal, 
Mr John Hay, Mr O’Sullivan, a faithful old Highlander named Edward 
Burke, who acted as guide, and several others. He and his friends 
crossed the river Nairn at the farm-house of Faillie between three and 
four miles from Culloden, where there is one of General Wade’s bridges. 
Here the Prince halted to hold a consultation with his friends as to what 
was best to be done. No doubt the Highland chiefs engaged in the in- 
surrection did not as yet despair, but still expected that they might be able 
to rally, and eventually succeed in gaining the great object in view. It 
was, however, very apparent that the Prince did not at heart sympathise 
with the plans of those gentlemen who had sacrificed so much already for 
his cause. “His wish was,” according to Chambers, “to make his way 
as quickly as possible to France, in order to use personal exertions in 
procuring those powerful supplies which had been so much and so vainly 
wished for. He expected to find French vessels hovering on the West 
Coast, in one of which he might obtain a quick passage to that country. 
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He therefore had determined to proceed in this direction without loss of 
time.” 

Meantime it was agreed that the horse and the greater part of the 
attendants should part with the Prince at the bridge of Faillie, which 
was done. The gentlemen present, with, no doubt, the concurrence of 
several other absent adherents, resolved, contrary to the inclination of his 
Royal Highness, to meet as soon as possible at Ruthven in Badenoch, in 
order, if practicable, to prosecute the cause anew. After bidding farewell 
with his faithful friends, he set off for Stratherrick in company with 
Sheridan, O’Sullivan, O’Neal, and one or two more, and were guided for- 
ward by poor Burke, who was acquainted with the route. The country 
was deplorably desolated. Dwelling-houses and cottages were deserted 
by their inmates, who had fled to the rocks and mountains for shelter 
from the reputed cruelty of the enemy. The whole scenery seemed to be 
visited with the gloom of death! Meanwhile the party, crushed with 
fatigue and hunger, arrived at the steading of Tordarroch, but found the 
dwelling shut up, and no living soul near. They wandered on to Aber- 
arder, and found matters there to be the same. From Aberarder they 
moved along to the house of Farraline, where they fared no better. At 
length with much ado, they reached the house of Gorthlig, the residence 
of Mr Thomas Fraser, who acted as manager and factor for Lovat. It 
happened at this time that Simon Lord Lovat resided at his factor’s 
house, and very likely mado a point of being present on that memorable 
day, as, by his instructions, a great feast was in the way of being prepared 
to celebrate the expected victory of the Prince that afternoon on the moor 
of Culloden. How crest-fallen Lovat must have been when the Prince 
had hastily revealed to him the sad tidings of the day, and the irretrievable 
ruin of his person, his prospects, and his family! Various accounts are 
given of the effects that the intelligence produced on the aged chief. It 
is said by some that he became frantic with alarm, and fled to the field 
beyond the dwelling, exclaiming, “Cut off my head at once! Chop it 
off ; chop it off! But by another account, Lovat is represented as hav- 
ing “ received the Prince with expressions of attachment, but reproached 
him severely for his intention of abandoning the enterprise.”* 

Having thus passed some hours in conversation with his lordship, it 
was deemed utterly unsafe to remain there during the night, so after 
liberally partaking of the excellent viands laid before them, which they 
stood so much in need of, the Prince and his friends bade farewell to old 
Simon, and set off to cross the hill to Fort-Augustus, where they made no 
stay, but pushed on to Invergarry the romantic castle of the Macdonells of 
Glengarry. They arrived at this place a little before sunrise, and found 
everything with a cheerless aspect, The great halls of the castle, which 
often resounded with the shrill notes of the piobaireachd, and lavished 
their hospitality on high and low, were that morning desolate and empty. 
The castle had, in short, been completely dismantled, the furniture 
removed, the walls made bare, and the whole fabric made the emblem of 
desolation and ruin! One solitary man was found in this once lordly 
mansion, but he had nothing to give the weary wanderers to refresh them, 





* Vide Chambers’ History of the Rebellion of 1745-6, pp, 268, also Burke’s Narrative, 
Jacobite Memoirs. 
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but some fish to partake of, and the hard, cold floor for a bed. They 
slept, however, for several hours in their clothes, for they had no way of 
undressing, and on arising from their unrefreshing repose, the whole part 
deemed it prudent to take leave of Charles with the exception of O’Neal, 
O’Sullivan, and Edward Burke. The Prince at this place received a long 
communication trom Lord George Murray, dated at Ruthven, recapitulat- 
ing the numerous blunders that had been committed, and stating that 
various chieftains, with an army of between two and three thousand men, 
had assembled at Ruthven, ready, no doubt, to commence the campaign 
anew, on their receiving the commands of his Royal Highness to do so. 
He sent back a message requesting the army immediately to disperse. 
“Tn thus resigning the contest,” says an historian, “ which, by his incon- 
siderate rashness, he had provoked, Charles showed that he was not pos- 
sessed of that magnanimity which many of his followers ascribed to him.” 
On the evening of the same day the Prince and his now small party 
left Glengarry’s inhospitable mansion, and betook themselves to Loch 
Arkaig, and the country of the Camerons. They arrived late at night at 
Clunes, where everything possible was done for their comfort. Old 
Cameron of Clunes was an officer in Lochiel’s regiment, and was killed at 
Prestonpans, fighting bravely for his Prince. Young Clunes felt much 
for the misfortunes that lately befel the Prince’s cause, and pitying his 
forlorn condition, he devised a plan for his safety. A secure and suitable 
cave was fitted up comfortably for the use of his Royal Highness and his 
friends. Provisions were furnished for the occasion, and in order to 
entertain the party well, Clunes killed an ox, ordered a part of it to be 
immediately dressed and carried to the cave where the fugitives were con- 
cealed. And besides all this, a substantial supply of bread, cheese, and 
whisky was forwarded with the other viands, and was no doubt found 
very acceptable. When it was necessary to depart, Clunes provided a 
boat for the fugitives, as well as for Lochiel, who ventured to accompany 
them a part of the way. This boat was the only one in the district, as 
all the rest had been burnt to prevent the rebels from using them. 
Lochiel and the Prince hesitated to cross the Lochy in this fragile, crazy 
craft, hut Clunes at once volunteered to cross first with a batch of his 
friends, and having done it safely, the Prince and his party did the same. 
In momentary terror that their route would be discovered, they made all 
possible haste to arrive at Glenboisdale. They arrived late in the even- 
ing of Saturday, 19th April, at the head of Loch Morar, where they 
resolved to remain, as darkness had come on, and the night promised to 
be wild and wet. They could find no house, no human dwelling wherein 
to take shelter, until at last one of the party stumbled upon a lonely 
little hovel in the corner of a wood, which had been used at the time of 
sheep-shearing. There was no seat, table, or stool in it, but Burke con- 
trived to kindle a fire with turfs which lay in a corner, and having made 
seats of stones, the party passed the night as well as they could. As 
there was no boat at Loch Morar to ferry them across, they had no 
alternative but to walk on foot, and to cross steep and rugged ranges of 
mountains to accomplish their journey, which they did by arriving at 
Arisaig in the evening. 
(To be Continued.) 
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HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE. 
By tHe Epitor. 
| ConcLUDED. | 





0. 
THE MACKENZIES OF GAIRLOCH. 


X. Smr ALEXANDER Mackenzi%, third Baronet, called “ An Tighearna 
Ruadh,” or Red-haired Laird. He built Conon House between 1758 and 
1760, during his father’s lifetime. His mother, who continued to reside 
at Kinkell, where she lived separated from her husband, on his decease 
claimed the new mansion built by her son eight years previously, on the 
ground that it was situated on her jointure lands; but Sir Alexander re- 
sisted her pretensions, and ultimately the matter was arranged by the 
award of John Forbes of New, Government factor on the furfeited estates 
of Lovat, who then resided at Beaufort, and to whom the question in 
dispute was submitted as arbitrator. He compromised it by requiring Sir 
Alexander to expend £300 in making Kinkell Castle more comfortable, 
by taking off the top storey, re-roofing it, and rebuilding an adition at 
the side, reflooring, plastering, and papering all the rooms. 

Sir Alexander, in addition to the debts of the entailed estates, con- 
tracted others on his own account, and finding himself, in consequence, 
much hampered, he tried, but failed, to break the entail, though a flaw 
has been discovered in it since, to which Sir Kenneth, the present 
Baronet, called the attention of the Court; whereupon the entail was 
declared invalid. He then entered into an agreement to sell the Strath- 
peffer lands and those of Ardnagrask, in contemplation of which Henry 
Davidson of Tulloch bought the greater portion of the debts of the entailed 
estates, with the view of securing the consent of the Court to the sale of 
Davochcairn and Davochpollo to himself; but on the 15th of April 1770, 
before the transaction could be completed, Sir Alexander suddenly died 
from the effects of a fall from his horse. His affairs were seriously in- 
volved, but having been placed in the hands of an Edinburgh accountant, 
his creditors afterwards received nineteen shillings in the pound. 

He married, first, 29th November 1755, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Roderick Mackenzie, VIJ. of Redcastle, by whom he had issue, one son, 

1. Hector, who succeeded him. 

She died lst December 1759. 

He married, secondly, in 1760, Jean, daughter of John Gorry of Bal- 
blair, and Commissary of Ross, with issue— 

2. John, who raised a company, almost entirely in Gairloch, for the 
78th Regiment of Ross-shire Highlanders when first embodied, and of 
which he obtained the captaincy. He rose rapidly in rank. On May 3, 
1794, he obtained his majority ; in the following year he is Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Regiment ; Major-General in the army in 1813 ; and full 
General in 1837. He served with distinction and without cessation from 
1779 to 1814. So marked was his daring and personal valour that he 
was popularly known as “ Fighting Jack” among his companions in arms. 
He was at the Walcheren expedition ; at the Cape ; in India; in Sicily ; 
Malta; and the Peninsula; and though constantly exhibiting numberless 
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instances of great personal daring, he was wounded only once, when on a 
certain occasion he was struck with a spent ball on the knee, which made 
walking somewhat troublesome to him in after life. At Tarragona he was 
so mortified with Sir John Murray’s conduct, that he almost forgot that 
he himself was only second in command, and charged Sir John with in- 
capacity and cowardice, for which the latter was tried by Court Martial 
—General Mackenzie being one of the principal witnesses against him. 
Full of vigour of mind and body, he took a lively interest in everything 
in which he took a part, from fishing and shooting to farming, gardening, 
politics, and fighting. He never forgot his native Gaelic, which he spoke 
with fluency and read with ease. Though a severe disciplinarian, his 
men adored him. He often said that it gave him greater pleasure to see 
a dog from Gairloch than a gentleman from anywhere else. When the 
78th returned from the Indian Mutiny the officers and men were feted at 
a grand banquet by the town of Inverness, and as the regiment marched 
through Academy Street, where the General resided, they halted opposite 
his residence (now the Lancashire Insurance Office); and though so very 
frail that he had to be carried in a chair, he was taken out and his chair 
placed on the wide steps at the door, where the regiment saluted and 
warmly cheered their old and distinguished veteran commander, who had 
so often led their predecessors to victory ; and then the oldest officer in, 
and “father” of, the British army. He was much affected, and wept 
with joy at again meeting his beloved 78th—the only tears he was known 
to have shed since the days of his childhood. He married Lilias, youngest 
daughter of Alexander Chisholm of Chisholm, with issue—(1) Alastair, 
who first served in the army, but afterwards settled down, and became a 
magistrate, in the Bahamas, where he married an American lady, Wade 
Ellen, daughter of George Huyler, Consul General of the United States, 
and French Consul in the same place, with issue—a son, the Rev. George 
William Russel Mackenzie, an Episcopalian minister ; and (2) a daughter, 
Lilias Mary Chisholm, unmarried. Alastair afterwards left the Bahamas, 
and went to Melbourne as Treasurer for the Government of Victoria, 
where he died, about twenty-five years ago. The General died on the 
14th June 1860, aged 96 years, and was buried in the Gairloch aisle at 
Beauly. 

3, Kenneth, born 14th February 1765, a Captain in the army, served 
in India, and was at the siege of Seringapatam. He soon after retired 
and settled down as a gentleman farmer in Kerrisdale, Gairloch. He 
married Florence, daughter of Farquhar Macrae of Inverinate, with issue 
—three sons and four daughters. 

4. Jean, died young. 

5. Margaret, married Roderick Mackenzie, Il. of Glack, Aberdeen- 
shire, with issue; and 

6. Janet, who married Captain John Mackenzie, Woodlands, son of 
George Mackenzie, II. of Gruinard, without issue. 

He had also a natural daughter, Janet, who married John Macpherson, 
by whom she had Hector Macpherson, merchant, Gairloch ; Alexander 
Macpherson, blacksmith, and several others. 

The second Lady Mackenzie of Gairloch, Jean Gorry, died in 1766, 
probably at the birth of her last daughter, Janet, born on the 14th Octo- 
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ber in that year, and Sir Alexander himself died on the 15th of April 
1770. He was buried at Gairloch, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XI. Str Hector, fourth Baronet, better known among his Gairloch 
tenantry as “An Tighearna Storach,” or the Buck-toothed Laird. A 
minor, only twelve years of age when he succeeded, his affairs were 
managed by trustees appointed by his father. These were John Gorry, 
Provost Mackenzie of Dingwall, and Alexander Mackenzie, W.S., re- 
spectively, son and grandson of Charles Mackenzie, I. of Letterewe ; and 
Alexander Mackenzie, of the Stamp Office, London, son of William Mac- 
kenzie of Davochcairn. These gentlemen did not get on so harmoniously 
as could be wished. The first three opposed the last, supported by Sir 
Hector, and by his grandfather and uncle of Redcastle. In March 1772, 
in a petition in which Sir Hector craved the Court for authority to name 
his own factor, he is described as “ being now arrived at the age of fourteen 
years.” The differences between the trustees finally landed them in 
Court, on the question, Whether the agreement of the late Sir Alexander 
to sell the Ardnagrask and Strathpeffer lands should be carried out? and, 
in opposition to the majority of the trustees, the Court decided that these 
lands should not be sold until Sir Hector arrived at an age to judge for 
himself. Securing this decision in his favour, Sir Hector, thinking that 
Mr Gorry was acting too much in the interest of his own grandchildren 
—Sir Alexander’s children by the second marriage—appointed a factor of 
his own—Kenneth Mackenzie, his half uncle, the first “* Millbank.” 

In 1789 he obtained authority from the Court to sell the lands which 
his father had previously arranged to dispose of to enable him to pay the 
debts of the entailed estates. He sold the lands of Davochcairn and 
Davochpollo to Henry Davidson of Tulloch, and Ardnagrask to Captain 
Ross, Beauly, who afterwards sold it to Mackenzie of Ord. 

He was, in 1815, appointed Lord-Lieutenant of his native county. 
He lived generally at home among his devoted tenantry ; and only visited 
London once during his life. He regularly dispensed justice among his 
Gairloch retainers without any expense to the county, and to their entire 
satisfaction. He was adored by his people, to whom he acted as father 
and friend, and his memory still continues green among the older in- 
habitants, who never speak of him but in the warmest terms for his 
kindness, his urbanity and frankness, and for the kind and free manner 
in which he always mixed with and spoke to his tenants. He was at 
the same time believed, by all who knew him, to be the most sagacious 
and most intelligent man in the county. He employed no factor after he 
became of age, but dealt directly and entirely with his people, ultimately 
knowing every one on the estate personally ; so that he knew how to 
treat each case of hardship and consequent inability to pay that came 
before him; and to distinguish feigned from real poverty. When he 
became frail and old he employed a clerk to assist him in the manage- 
ment, but he wisely continued landlord and factor himself to his dying 
day. When Sir Francis, his eldest son, grew up, instead of adopting the 
usual folly of sending elder sons to the army that they might afterwards 
succeed to the property entirely ignorant of everything connected with it, 
he gave him, instead of a yearly allowance, several of the farms, with a 
rental of about £500 a year, over which he acted as landlord or tenant, 
until his father’s death, telling him “if you can make more of them, all 
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the better for you.” Sir Francis thus grew up, interested in, and 
thoroughly acquainted with all property and county business, and with 
his future tenants, very mach both to his own advantage and that of 
those who afterwards depended upon him. 

Sir Hector also patronised the local Gaelic bards, and appointed one 
of them, Alexander Campbell, better known as “ Alastair Buidhe Mac 
Iamhair,” his ground-officer, and allowed him to hold his land in Strath 
all his life rent free.* He gave a great impetus to the Gairloch cod fish- 
ing, which he continued to encourage as long as he lived. 

Sir Hector married, in August 1778, Cochrane, daughter of James 
Chalmers of Fingland, without issue ; and the marriage was dissolved on 
the 22d of April 1796. In the same year, the marriage contract bearing 
date “9th May 1796,” within a month of his separation from his first 
lady, he married, secondly, Christian Henderson, daughter of William 
Henderson, Inverness, a lady who became very popular with the Gairloch 
people, and still affectionately remembered in the West as “A Bhan- 
tighearna Ruadh.” By her he had issue— 

1. Francis Alexander, his heir. 

2. William, a merchant in Java, and afterwards in Australia. He 
died, unmarried, in 1860, at St Omer, in France. 

3. Hector, married Miss Fraser, eldest daughter of General Sir Hugh 
Fraser of Braelangwell ; was Captain in H.E.L©.8., and died in India, 
without surviving issue. 

4. John, now of Eileanach. He studied for the medical profession, 
and took his degree of M.D. He was one of the trustees of Sir Kenneth, 
the present Baronet, during his minority, and afterwards, for several 
years, Provost of Inverness. He married, 28th September 1826, Mary 
Jane, only daughter of the Rev. Dr Inglis of Logan Bank and Old Grey- 
friars, Edinburgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal, and sister to the present 
Lord Justice-General Inglis, President of the Court of Session, with issue 
—three sons and five daughters. 

5. Roderick, a Captain in the army, afterwards sold out, and became 
a settler in Australia, where he died. He married Meta Day, an Irish 
lady, sister of the present Bishop of Cashel, without issue. 

Sir Hector also had three natural children, by Jean Urquhart. He 
made provision for them all. The first, Catherine, married John Clark, 
leather-merchant, Inverness, and left issue. Another daughter married 
Mr Murrison, contractor for the Bridge of Conon, who afterwards settled 
down, after the death of the last Mackenzie of Achilty, on the farm of 
Kinkell, by whom she had issue, of whom the Stewarts, late Windmill, 
Inverness. A son, Kenneth, originally in the British Linen Bank, In- 
verness, afterwards died in India in the army. 





* Dr John Mackenzie of Eileanach, Sir Hector’s only surviving son, makes the 
following reference, under date of August 30, 1878, to the old bard :—* I see honest 
Alastair Buidhe, with his broad bonnet and blue great-coat (summer and winter) clearly 
before me now, sitting in the dining room at Flowerdale, quite ‘raised’ like, while 
reciting Ossian’s poems, such as ‘The Brown Boar of Diarmad,’ and others (though he 
had never heard of Macpherson’s collection) to very interested visitors, though as un- 
acquainted with Gaelic as Alastair was with English. This must have been as early 
as 1812 or so, when I used to come into the room after dinner about nine years old.” 
The bard was the great-grandfather of the writer on the mother’s side, and was married 
to Catherine, daughter of Mackenzie of Shieldag, Gairloch, 
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His widow survived him about twelve years, first living with her 
eldest son, and, after his marriage, at Ballifeary, now called Dunachton, 
on the banks of the Ness. Though he came into possession of the pro- 
perty under such very unfavourable conditions ; though his annual rental 
was under £3000 a year; and though he kept open house throughout the 
year at Conon and Gairloch, he was able to leave, or pay during his life, 
to each of his younger sons, the handsome sum of £5000, When pressed, 
as he often was, to go to Parliament, he invariably asked, “ Who will 
then look after my people ?” 

He died 26th of April 1826 ; was buried in the Priory of Beauly, and 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

XIL Sir Francis Atexanner, fifth Baronet, who, benefiting by his 
father’s example, and his kindly treatment of his tenants, grew up inter- 
ested in all county matters. He was passionately fond of all manly 
sports, shooting, fishing, and hunting. He resided during the summer in 
Gairloch, and for the rest of the year kept open house at Conon. During 
the famine of 1836-7 he sent cargoes of meal and seed potatoes to the 
Gairloch tenantry. 

In 1838 he published a work on agriculture, “ Hints for the use of 
Highland Tenants and Cottagers, by a Proprietor,” 273 pages, with Eng- 
lish and Gaelic on opposite pages, which shows his intimate knowledge 
with and the advanced views he held on the subject, as well as the great 
interest he took in the welfare of his tenantry—for whose special benefit 
the book was written. It deals, first, with the proper kind of food and 
how to cook it; with diseases and medicine, clothing, houses, furniture, 
boats, fishing implements, agricultural implements, cattle, horses, pigs, 
and their diseases ; gardens, seeds, fruits,. vegetables, education, morals, 
&c., &c., while illustrations and plans are given of suitable cottages, 
barns, outhouses, and farm implements. 

He married, first, in the 3lst year of his age, 10th August 1829, 
Kythe Carolyne, eldest daughter of Smith-Wright of Rempstone Hall, 
Nottinghamshire, with issue— 

1. Kenneth Smith, his heir, the present Baronet, born in 1832. 

2. Francis Harford, Kerrisdale, born 1833, unmarried. 

He married, secondly, 25th October 1836, Mary, daughter of Osgood 
Hanbury of Holfield Grange, Essex, the present Dowager Lady Mackenzie 
of Gairloch, with issue— 

3. Osgood Hanbury, born 13th May 1842, and, in 1862, bought 
Kernsary from his brother, Sir Kenneth, and Inverewe and Turnaig, in 
1863, from Sir William Mackenzie of Coul. On 26th June 1877, he 
married Minna Amy, daughter of Sir Thomas Edwards-Moss, Baronet of 
Otterspool, Lancashire, with issue, a daughter, Mary Thyra. 

Sir Francis died 2d June 1843, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XIII. Str Kenneta S. Mackenzie, sixth and present Baronet, uni- 
versally admitted to be one of the best landlords in the Highlands. In 
1860 he married Eila Frederica, daughter of Walter Frederic Campbell 
of Islay, with issue— 

1, Kenneth John, his heir, born in 1861. 

2. Francis Granville, born in 1865 ; and 

3. Muriel Katharine. 
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WILLIAM GRANT OF GLEN-URQUHART. 
—o—— 


| ConcLuDED. | 

Tue combatants still retained their hold of each other—even during their 
frightful fall. The alien being the heavier man, fell underneath, and his 
head striking on the rock with terrific force, he was killed instantaneously, 
but strangely enough young Grant escaped with his life. The shock how- 
ever was so great that he lay bruised and insensible for a long time. 
When at last consciousness returned, it was some moments before he could 
comprehend his position. He lay, looking up to the star-lit sky, wonder- 
ing in a half stupid sort of way, how on earth he got to the bottom of 
such a deep gorge. Little by little his memory became clearer, and, find- 
ing all his limbs unbroken, he turned and looked enquiringly around to 
ascertain what had become of his umquhile foe. At that moment, the 
moon emerging from behind a cloud, shed her pale cold light full on the 
distorted features of the dead alien. Recoiling with a shudder from the 
ghastly sight, Grant reverently bent his knee with feelings of supreme 
gratitude that he had been spared from such an awful ard sudden death. 
He now began to consider how he should escape from his still perilous 
situation. It indeed required no small amount of thought and delibera- 
tion. ‘ No doubt,” he soliloquized, ‘no doubt those fellows will soon re- 
turn to the cave, and then the captain’s absence will be discovered ; be- 
sides, their dogs will soon scent this corpse, and draw their attention to 
it and me. What shall I do?” 

He remained buried in thought for several minutes, then suddenly 
lifting up his head, as if struck with a new idea, he began to divest him- 
self of his outer clothing, which he made up into a bundle, and hid in a 
crevice of the rock ; then, approaching the dead man he, with a gentle 
hand and some slight reluctance, removed the kilt, plaid, hose, and bon- 
net, in which he quickly arrayed himself. His next step was to examine, 
as well as the moonlight would allow, the face of the precipitous rocks 
on every side of him. Having, with an experienced eye, selected the 
most sloping and rugged side, he commenced his difficult and dangerous 
ascent ; now clinging to the rock with hands and feet; now springing 
like a goat from one coigne of vantage to another ; again, swinging over 
the precipice, only holding on by his hands, while by main strength he 
drew up his legs and gained a footing, with the steady brain and skilful 
movements of a trained acrobat. At last, by dint of climbing, 
springing, and clinging, he reached the top in safety ; he was fain, how- 
ever, to lie on the ground for a few moments to recover his breath after 
the extreme exertion. He then cautiously crept towards the cave, listen- 
ing intently for the slightest noise, as a clue to the whereabouts of his 
foes. But all was still save the soughing of the wind through the trees, 
singing, as it were, a sad requiem over the dead man, the harsh croaking 
of the frogs, and the dismal “ hoot, hoot,” of the owl, that ill-omened 
bird, which shuns the lightof day. Grant regained the cave, and finding 
it still unoccupied, busied himself in removing all traces of a struggle hav- 
ing so recently taken place, re-possessed himself of his trusty claymore, 
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and again lay down—not indeed to sleep, but to watch and wait, mean- 
while trying to contrive a plot that would give him an advantage over his 
enemies. He had not long to wait before the aliens began to drop in by 
twos and threes, each as he entered casting a furtive glance on what they 
took to be the sleeping form of their captain, but having no pleasing news 
to report, they all gladly passed the couch in silence, and settled them- 
selves down to their much needed repose. 

When the last man had laid down, young Grant still lay quietly 
waiting with the lynx eyes and patience of a wild cat watching an unsus- 
picious bird. As soon as he felt convinced that they were all sound 
asleep, he quietly got up and made his way to the opening of the cavern, 
intending to speed like the wind towards his home, but casting a parting 
look on his sleeping foes, he paused. The god of baitle stirred up his 
mind to fight, while the goddess of wisdom counselled immediate flight. 
For a moment he hesitated between the adverse promptings of Mars and 
Minerva ; his own inclination and training gave the casting vote to Mars, 
and he re-entered the cave ; but though he would not accept Minerva as 
his sole guide, he was willing enough to avail himself of her aid, so, 
catching up a large newly-flayed deer-skin still soft and slippery, he 
spread it ont just before the opening ; then raising his powerful voice to 
its utmost pitch, he shcuted out the resounding and well-known war cry 
of his clan. In a moment the startled aliens jumped to their feet, and 
rushed tumultuously out of the cave, the foremost men, in their hurried 
exit slipped and fell on the skin, the rest, urged forward by their im- 
petuous desire to get at the foe, and still further stimulated by the repeated 
war cry of the Grants ringing in their ears, stumbled over their prostrate 
companions in most admired disorder; while the doughty William lay 
about with his claymore with right good will. The darkness of the 
night favoured his suddenly conceived scheme, for, as the bewildered 
aliens struggled to their feet they struck out wildly at their comrades, 
mistaking them for the enemy. The carnage was dreadful, the shouts of 
the combatants mingling with the groans and imprecations of the 
wounded and the clashing of steel, formed a horrid combination of 
sounds, “ making night hideous.” 

The conflict was too severe to be long continued, and in a short time 
the aliens were reduced to four, while young Grant still remained unhurt. 
In the grey light of early morning, the discomfited aliens tried to make 
out the number of their assailants, when, to their utter amazement, they 
perceived their friends lying dead in dozens, while the only enemy they 
could see was the youthful William, standing erect uttering his slogan, 
while his sword dripped with the blood of their slaughtered companions. 
With a howl of baftled rage, the four survivors threw themselves upon 
him. Now, indeed, he was hard beset. Quickly warding off their blows, 
he sprang back, and remembering the old adage of “ He who fights and 
runs away, lives to fight another day,” he took to his heels and fled with 
the speed of a hunted stag. 

The men followed, keeping him well in view, when they noticed by 
the growing light of day that the figure they were pursuing wore the same 
tartan as themselves. Confounded at this unexpected discovery, they 
stopped and looked at each other in doubt and perplexity. What could it 
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mean? Were they chasing a friend? or had one of their number turned 
traitor? Yet surely they had heard the battle-cry of the Grants. It was a 
riddle they could not solve, but anyhow they had better overtake the run- 
away. But when they looked he was nowhere to be seen. Here was a fresh 
puzzle—he could not have run out of sight in such a short time ; yet, 
where was he? They ran on for some time longer, but not catching sight 
of him, they gave up the chase in despair, and stopped under a large tree 
to consult what to do next. They talked and argued among themselves, 
but could come to no satisfactory solution of the mystery, except that the 
diaul must be at the bottom of it all. One by one they ceased speaking, 
and, overcome by fatigue, resumed the slumber from which they had 
been so rudely awakened by Grant. 

Now once more peace and quietness reigns in the forest of Glen- 
Urquhart: the twittering of the birds, the murmurings of the burn, or the 
splash of the water as it falls over the rocks in miniature cascades, being 
the only sounds audible. Pity that such sweet repose should again be 
disturbed by the turbulent and fighting propensities of man. Yet hardly 
had the last of the aliens closed his eyes, than the boughs of the tree 
under which they lay were shaken and moved aside, and from it the face 
of a man peered down on the sleepers; then appeared the body of the 
owner of the face, slowly and carefully descending the huge trunk. As 
he springs lightly to the ground, the figure proves to be that of William 
Grant, who finding himself hard pressed, had adopted, during the 
momentary panic of his pursuers, this mode of concealment; and, as 
fortune would have it, the aliens halted under the very tree in which he 
was hidden. As he, with dirk in hand, crept warily towards the sleeping 
foe, his countenance was lighted up with a look of fierce joy, his eye gleamed 
with savage pleasure, while his mouth bore a hard, determined expression. 
So changed was his aspect by the unholy passions aroused in his breast 
by the exciting scenes through which he had lately passed, that one would 
scarcely recognise him as the same man who a few hours ago was rambling 
peacefully by the side of the burn, and enjoying the beauty of Nature in 
her gentler mood. Bending over the aliens, one by one, with a single 
blow, his dirk was buried in the heart of the victim. So sudden and 
deadly was the stroke that the sleepers never woke from their slumbers, 
but with a single gasp, passed into the long sleep of the grave. Three of 
them shared the same fate, when Grant bethought him that it would be 
too much like murder to kill a single foe without giving him a chance of 
fighting for his life. So, sheathing his dirk, he drew his sword, and 
shaking the still sleeping alien, bade him defend himself. The man 
jumped to his feet, and seeing his three comrades lying motionless, and 
this disguised man or demon, he knew not which, standing before him, he 
attacked him furiously, determined to prove if he were mortal or not. 
Long and severe was the combat, fiercer and fiercer grew the fight ; the 
blows descended with the rapidity of hail, while blood flowed like water. 
Grant was severely wounded, and felt his strength giving way. This his 
opponent noticed, and redoubled his blows, striving to avenge the whole- 
sale slaughter of his friends. Grant grew weaker, his limbs trembled, and 
his head was giddy from loss of blood, when a last recourse flashed into 
his mind. He was an expert hand at throwing the dirk, a common pas- 
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time with the young men of his time. It is his last chance ; if that fails 
him, he is a dead man. In a moment he draws his dirk, with a quick 
movement he jumps back, and turning himself round to gain force, he 
throws the dirk with unerring aim ; he sees it strike the alien, sees him 
fall, and then sight, hearing, feeling leaves him—he falls senseless to the 
ground. Where is now his strength and manly beauty? His symmetrical 
form and graceful limbs are huddled shapeless on the ground ; his fair 
head, gashed with many a cut, lies low on the trampled grass ; his yellow 
locks, stiff and discoloured with gore, hang over his livid countenance ; 
his blue eyes, so brilliant, so expressive, a few minutes ago, now, half- 
closed by the drooping lids, have the fixed, glazed look of death. 

Among those who had joined William Grant in his expedition to 
Glen-Urquhart was an elderly man named Ronald, who, being greatly 
attached to his young master, felt anxious and uncomfortable at his stay- 
ing back alone in the Glen, and after going part of the way home with 
the rest of the party, he made up his mind to return, and try once more 
to dissuade William from his purpose, or, if he could not do that, deter- 
mined to stay with him and share any danger that might threaten the 
young laird. Having been engaged all his life as a forester, he had no 
doubt but that he would quickly light on the track of his young master. 
Nor was he disappointed ; with the skill and patience of a Red Indian he 
followed the trail, by the merest trifles—here a footprint, there a broken 
twig, anon the bent grass and crushed wild flower, gave him the desired 
clue. At length he reached the cave, when his alarm was intense at find- 
ing such a number of footmarks, and only too evidently the traces of a 
desperate struggle. Most carefully he scanned the lineaments of the slain 
aliens, dreading lest he should alight on that of his beloved and honoured 
young master. With all his skill he was a little at fault; there were 
footmarks, and evidences of fighting and struggling, all round. In what 
direction should he now direct his search? After many efforts he strikes 
on the trail again, followed it to the edge of the precipice, and then with 
distended eyes and cold sinking at his heart, he leans over the rock and 
scans the frightful chasm below. What is that object lying so white and 
still, far, far down? Yes! no!! yes, it is!!! a human body. How 
shall he reach it? and solve the terrible doubt that is agitating his breast. 
Cost what it may, he must make the attempt. Slowly, carefully, and 
painfully, he descends the rock, never daring to look below, for fear of 
getting giddy. He at last achieves the difficult feat. Then alas! what 
does he see? The poor remains of a human being, so broken and dis- 
figured by the fall and the attacks of birds of prey that the features are 
totally indistinguishable. But no doubt remains in the mind of faithful 
Ronald, It can be no other than his beloved foster son, William Grant, 
who had met this cruel fate at the hands of the accursed aliens : and his 
opinion was strengthened by finding the clothes that William had hidden. 
He recognised each article, and, kneeling on the ground, holding the hand 
of the dead man, he swore an everlasting feud against the aliens, and 
vowed to avenge the death of his favourite upon the first man of them 
that should cross his path. 

By taking a circuitous path, and by almost herculean efforts, he at 
last succeeded in gaining the top of the rock with his ghastly burden, 
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Naturally his progress was very slow, and, after going a considerable dis- 
tance, he sat down to rest, tenderly laying the body down beside him. 
Looking back, he was surprised to see the figure of a man approaching by 
the same paths he had just come through. Starting to his feet, he 
watched eagerly, and soon, in spite of the distance, made out by the man’s 
movements that he was tracing out and following the trail he himself had 
made. In point of fact, he was being tracked and followed. As this 
conviction became clear to the old man, he drew himself up, took an 
arrow from the quiver, fitted it to the bow, and stood ready, with a 
determined look and a grim smile, pleased to think how soon fortune had 
sent him a chance of revenge. Steady as a rock he stood, watching till 
the man got within bow-shot, then, with deadly aim, the arrow flew from 
the shaft. Scarcely had it left the bow before Ronald gave a violent 
start, and throwing up his arms with a shriek of agony, rushed forward 
as if to stay its swift career: for in the moment of shooting he recognised, 
to his unutterable despair, that it was his own son who was thus search- 
ing for him. In an ecstasy of grief he sees the arrow pierce the breast 
of his child. Who can picture the horror of that moment, when, wrung 
by remorse, overwhelmed by despair, weeping the salt tears of bitter sor- 
row, uttering unavailing complaints against cruel fate, and melancholy 
self upbraidings at his fatal precipitation, Ronald bent over his dying 
son? The innocent victim of this most lamentable accident had only 
strength enough to assure his father of his entire forgiveness, and to ex- 
plain that he had been sent by the Governor of Strone Castle to trace out 
and recall both his father and William. Then with a last fond message 
to his mother, and a faint pressure of his father’s hand, the poor fellow 
breathed his last. Though overwhelmed with grief at this terrible misfor- 
tune still his private sorrow did not make Ronald oblivious to the claims 
of his chief ; accordingly he prepared to return at once to the castle, but 
now he had two corpses to carry. His strength being unequal to this 
double load, he had to carry one at a time, returning at the end of every 
mile or so to fetch the other. This slow and tedious process retarded his 
progress so much that evening found him only about half way down the 
Glen. As he travelled mournfully along, carrying his son’s body on his 
back, he came suddenly upon two persons—a man and a young girl. 
The man reclined against the trunk of a tree, in a half sitting, half lying 
position ; the pale face, closed eyes, and listless, drooping attitude, denoted 
great weakness, which his many severe and still bleeding wounds ex- 
plained. The girl was attending to the sufferer, laving his face with the 
clear water of the burn, and employing such simple remedies as she had 
at command to aid in his recovery, while the compassionate pity depicted 
on her lovely features made her appear a veritable “ ministering angel.” 
As Ronald gazed on the interesting couple, the frame of the old man was 
shaken with surprised and compassionate emotion, mingled with no little 
fear. For, could he believe his eyes? or was grief turning his brain ? 
there before him, in an alien’s dress, lay William Grant, his chief’s son. 
Yet had he not only a few hours since found his lifeless body, which was 
even now lying stiff and stark a little way behind, waiting until he should 
return for it. Then who was this lovely maiden attending to the wounded 
youth with such tender solicitude? His head reeled ; reason tottered on 
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its throne. Jonald imagined that he was involved in the meshes of some 
diabolical plot of the arch enemy of man, and, with a frenzied cry, he 
broke the spell which astonishment had thrown over him, and ran, 
afrighted, away, bearing his son’s body on his back, terror making him 
unmindful of fatigue. He never stopped until he reached the castle, 
when he laid down his son’s corpse in the great hall, and with rolling 
bloodshot eyes and incoherent utterance, tried to tell his sad, sad story to 
the amazed and awestruck inmates. Then the poor overtaxed frame guve 
way, and the faithful Ronald fell on the floor in a convulsive fit. 

While these stirring events were taking place, young Grant lay be- 
tween life and death in the forrest of Glen-Urquhart, waited upon with 
the most assiduous kindness by the fair unknown, whose pity was fast 
ripening into affection. When at last William opened his eyes, with re- 
turning consciousness, his first impression was that he had died, and that 
he was already in Paradise. He lay in a not unpleasant languor ; the 
fresh morning air, sweet-scented with the perfume vf flowers, gently 
fanned his brow ; above him the green boughs of majestic trees met and 
interlaced, forming a natural canopy through which the sun struggled to 
send his scorching rays, but only succeeded in throwing pleasing and 
fantastic lights and shadows ; at his feet rippled the joyous swift-running 
burn ; beside him sat the lovely being whose vision had so enchanted him 
before ; with gentle hand she smoothed his forehead and toyed with his 
hair, the touch of her taper finzers sending a thrill through his heart and 
the blood coursing through his veins with renewed life. Again his ears 
were charmed by the sound of her voice, singing, low and sweet, a 
plaintive ditty. Strange, he did not feel afraid of her now ; on the con- 
trary he felt as though he could lie there listening and looking at her for 
ever. As she turned her face towards him and met the admiring glance 
of his eyes, she gave a little start of surprised pleasure, and, ceasing her 
song, asked him in a gentle womanly voice if he was better, and if she 
could do anything for him? “No,” answered he, “only sit and sing, I 
want nothing more.” Soon, however, he murmured faintly, “‘ Where am 
I? and who are you? Are youa fairy or an angel?” “ Neither,” she 
replied with a smile, “only a mortal like yourself. You are in the forest 
of Glen-Urquhart ; I found you lying wounded and senseless ; there has 
been sad fighting going on, and I fear many lives lost. My name is 
Mona, I am the sister of the Captain of the Glen. I see by your dress 
that you are one of his band, but I do not remember to have seen you 
before. Now you are somewhat better I must leave you for a while till 
I find my brother. I begin to get anxious about him as he did not re- 
turn to me at the promised time.” ‘Alas, maiden,” said William, “ your 
search will be in vain. Your brother’s head lies low ; you will never see 
him more.” “Can this be true?” exclaimed the young maiden in accents 
of grief, “no, no, you must be mistaken ; my brother was strong and 
skilful with his sword, who could overcome him? I won't believe it.” 
“Tt is true,” continued William faintly, “I saw him lying cold and 
white last night ; ah! it was a dreadful sight.” “ My poor, poor brother,” 
sobbed Mona ; then she added, turning an indignant look on her youthful 
companion, “ why did you not protect him, aye, even with your life ; 
shame to you to be alive to tell of your captain’s death.” “ You are 
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mistaken,” rejoined William, “I am not an alien though I wear their 
dress ; I am a ” His voice ceased suddenly, the excitement of talk- 
ing was too much for his weak state, and he again relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

Though stricken with grief at her brother’s death, still Mona’s kind 
heart would not permit her to leave William alone and uncared for. She 
went hastily and called some more women, who, like herself, had retired 
to a place of safety on the commencement of hostilities, and between 
them they conveyed the still senseless William to their retreat, and, in 
spite of the unexplained mystery respecting him, they nursed him with 
great kindness. For days and weeks he lingered between life and death, 
at one time raging in high fever, at another lying helplessly weak. Mona 
was his chief nurse, and she soon gathered from his incoherent, discon- 
nected ravings while the fever was high, that he was a Grant, and con- 
sequently the avowed foe of her brother and his comrades. She was 
startled and sorry at this disclosure, but prudently kept the knowledge to 
herself as she did not feel sure of her companions’ forbearance if they 
should guess the truth. 

Mona and her companions had meanwhile discovered the body of her 
brother and the rest of the aliens, and had given them burial as best they 
could. She mourned sincerely, but more because he was her brother and 
only relative than from any strong personal affection ; for the late leader 
of the aliens had been a stern, harsh, unloveable man, who had always 
repelled any show of affection on her part. The other women, finding 
their husbands and lovers were all dead, had now no desire to remain in 
Glen-Urquhart, the scene of such a dreadful tragedy ; they consequently 
wandered away to seek their former homes. Poor Mona had no induce- 
ment to accompany them ; she had no home or kindred to return to, the 
only living being in whom she now felt any interest was her patient, now 
slowly approaching convalescence under her kind and ceaseless attention. 
She therefore remained in the Glen to nurse him. 

Long was the struggle between life and death, but at last, youth, a 
good constitution, and the simple natural remedies employed, drove 
back the King ot Terrors step by step, until at length William was out 
of danger, but so weakened that weeks would elapse before he could 
travel. To his great admiration of the personal charms of his fair com- 
panion was now added the most profound gratitude for her skilful bene- 
volence. In short, our hero was head and ears in love, and is it much to 
be wondered at that during the weary long days they spent together in 
the Glen that William succeeded in gaining the affections of the true- 
hearted Mona ? 

Cold, dark, and cheerless had been Strone Castle since the unhappy 
day on which the frantic Ronald had related his tale of woe. No banner 
streamed proudly from the battlements; no stirring sound of martial 
music was heard within its walls ; no warlike games and trials of skill in 
the courtyard ; no revelry in the hall. The aged bard sat drooping over 
his silent harp ; the clansmen wore a dispirited look ; the servants moved 
about dejected and sad ; for all grieved truly for what they believed had 
been the certain and untimely fate of the brave and noble-hearted William, 
and sympathised with the bereaved and sorrow-stricken father, mourning 
the loss of his only son. 
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Towards the close of a fine day in early autumn the warder on the watch 
tower, perceived two figures approaching the castle. He saw at a glance 
that they were not any of the inhabitants round about, and he scanned 
them with a curious eye, for their appearance was unusual. They were a 
man and a woman slowly making their way towards the castle. The 
man appeared to walk with difficulty, and leaned heavily on his compa- 
nion’s arm. The keen eye of the watchman soon detected that the man 
wore the dress of the detested aliens, and gave the signal to his comrades 
of the approach of an enemy. They crowded round in curiosity, and 
waited for the solution of the puzzle. Strange, the figure and the air of 
the alien seem strangely familar to them all. Surely they know that 
tall athletic form, those chiselled features, those fair yellow locks, and, as 
the advancing man looks up and sees them watching, he takes off his 
bonnet and waves it in the air. Then they all call out in unison, “ ’Tis 
he, ‘tis William ; hurra! hurra!!” and with joyful shouts they all run 
forward to meet him. In a moment he is surrounded and catried 
shoulder high in triumph to the great hall of the castle, the warder 
gallantly leading his lovely companion, each and all eagerly crowding 
round to grasp his hand—every one talking at once, asking endless 
questions. The hubbub reached the Governor, and brought him from 
his seclusion. He entered the hall, and stood still with amazement ; then 
with a cry of joyful surprise, he heartily embraced his beloved son, who 
sprung forward to meet him. Gently releasing himself from his father’s 
grasp, William turned to where the fair Mona stood a timid and silent 
spectator of all this enthusiasm. Taking her hand he led her up to his 
father, and amid the greatest attention and stillness of his audience, said 
in a firm but respectful tone, “‘ My father, you see before you the preserver 
of your son. If it had not been for the unremitting attention and kindness 
of this fair maid, I should never have seen you again ; and as the only 
return I can make for her great disinterestedness is to make her my wife, I 
thus publicly betroth her before you all as witnesses, and I ask, father, 
for your sanction and blessing on our nuptials.” The old Governor was 
visibly affected ; he was a proud, ambitious man, who had hoped his 
son would have formed an alliance that would have increased both his in- 
fluence and power. But natural affection overcame all schemes of aggrand- 
isement. Could he deny the first request of his newly recovered son? 
With a glistening eye and quivering lip he gracefully drew the blushing 
Mona towards him, and imprinted a kiss on her white brow, while in a 
voice tremulous with conflicting emotions, he said, “My son, I accept 
your choice, and willingly give my consent to your marriage with the fair 
maiden, your deliverer. I do not know the lady’s name or lineage, but 
this I do know, that in all wide Scotland you could not find a more lovely 
bride.” At this public tribute of admiration the bashful Mona blushed 
still more charmingly than before, while hearty congratulations and joy- 
ous hurrahs rent the air. Presently an old man is seen pushing his way 
through the throng, exclaiming, “Let me see him, I won’t believe it till 
I see him with my own eyes.” They all drew back to make room for 
poor old Ronald, for it was he. Changed with grief, his figure, once s0 
upright, was bent and bowed under the load of sorrow caused by the sad 
and tragical fate of his son; his hair was white as snow, not from age, 
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but from the strain on his mind, from the never-ceasing, torturing reflec- 
tion that he was the slayer of his own son. When face to face with his 
foster-son, he looked at him long and earnestly, then, clutching his hand, 
he exclaimed, “ Speak, tell me is it indeed you? did I not find you dead 
at the bottom of the precipice? now, how is it then that I see you here?” 
“ Be calm, good Ronald,” replied William, “ I am just he and no one else. 
It was not my body that you found in Glen-Urquhart but that of my 
enemy ; thanks to this kind lady I survived to see you all again.” The 
old man was quite satisfied with this explanation, and relieved his pent- 
up feelings by shouting a hearty hurrah, which was quickly taken up by 
the rest of the household, who cheered their favourite and his bride again 
and again. 

A few days afterwards there was a great festival at the Castle ; flags 
and banners hung from every available place ; music both loud and sweet 
was to be heard on every side ; the cooks and waiting men ran hither and 
thither with an air of great importance ; visitors, gentle and simple, kept 
constantly arriving at the castle, in the great hall of which stood the grey- 
headed Governor, with a smile and pleasant greeting for all his numerous 
guests. Anon comes floating on the breeze the sound of voices, chanting 
the impressive music of the church ; soon is seen a procession slowly 
making its way forward amid the respectful greetings of the crowd. It 
is the Bishop and his attendant clergy coming to solemnise the ceremony, 
which is shortly to take place. Gradually the bustle becomes less, the 
spectators settle in their places; the priests and choristers are ready ; 
there is a hush of expectation ; then a door at the further end of the hall 
opens and William Grant appears, leading in the beautiful Mona, sur- 
rounded by the noblest and loveliest ladies of the neighbourhood. No- 
thing was omitted that could grace the occasion and lend additional pomp 
to the ceremonial. ‘ All went merrily as a marriage bell,” and as to the 
feasting that followed it could not be described. Such eating, such 
drinking, such dancing, such rejoicing, was never before, never since, seen 
in the beautiful vale of Glen-Urquhart. 

M. A, ROSE. 


Correspondence. 
a ee 
THE NATIONAL BIBLE SOCIETY’S 8vo. EDITION OF THE 
GAELIC SCRIPTURES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—Dr Masson in his letter to you in your last number hes neither 
proved nor retracted the misstatements of fact made in his paper on the 
Gaelic Bible in reference to the Edition of 1860. 

I charged him with stating what was not true regarding the number 
issued of that edition. I charged him with stating what was not true re- 

rding the corrections made on it ; and I charged him with mistaking the 
National Bible Society for the Scottish Bible Society—a blunder perfectly 
inexcusable in the case of a man writing a historical account of the Gaelic 
Bible. When Dr Masson either proves or retracts his statements, I shall 
take notice of the other parts of his last letter.—Yours faithfully, 

EDINBURGH, Ist Sept, 1879. THOS, MACLAUCHLAN, 
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REPLY TO DR MACLAUCHLAYN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


Sm,—I have no desire to interfere between combatants so well 
matched as the two Edinburgh Gaelic doctors, but I cannot allow a state- 
ment in Dr Maclauchlan’s letter to pass unnoticed, as it is opposed 
to facts which I published some years ago, in the correspond- 
ence referred to in my former letter. The statement is as follows :—“I 
know that Dr Clerk and I corrected the misprints in the 1860 edition, 
and that the edition of 1868 appeared with these corrections, of which 
very few were required.” 

In reply to the words that “very few corrections were required,” I 
take the liberty of making the following quotation from a letter I pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Cowrant in October 1870, and to every statement 
of which I now adhere :— 

“Mr Clerk admits [in a letter in the Courant] that the edition of 1860 
‘has several typographical errors, and some bad constructions, to be par- 
alleled, however, by hundreds in that of ’26.’ J have already stated that 
the errors and anomalies which have been introduced into the edition of 
1860, and which do not exist in any other edition, may be counted 
literally by thousands. Of the errors I have given specimens |in previous 
letters}, and I am prepared to give as many additional specimens as Mr 
Clerk may desire. At the National Bible Society’s request, I submitted 
some time ago extensive lists of errors and anomalies detected in that 
edition to an eminent Gaelic scholar, and his report to the society fully 
confirms my statements. Many of the errors affect the meaning of the 

es in which they occur. 

“ Mr Clerk has stated that ‘very many’ of the errors of ‘the edition 
of 1860 have been corrected in subsequent editions’ (impressions 4), 
which is an admission that the errors of the first impression were ‘ very 
many.’ The following specimens of alterations introduced into the last 
impression show that it is not better than its predecessors, and that the 
money spent by the society in introducing erroneous alterations into 
stereotyped plates might have been more profitably used in preparing a 
revised reprint of the authorised edition :— 

“ John xix. 29. For ‘soitheach lin fiona ghdéire,’ an obvious error 
introduced by Dr Maclauchlan and Mr Clerk into the edition of 1860, 
‘ soitheach lan de fhiona géur,” which is equally erroneous, has been sub- 
stituted in the last impression, and an additional error has been introduced 
into the same verse by changing dhoibh-san into dhiobh-san. 

“Ts, xxvi. 18. For ‘bha sin ann an teanntachd,’ an obvious error in- 
troduced into the edition of 1860, ‘dha sinn ann an teanntachd,’ which 
has no sense, has been substituted in the last impression. 

“Mark xiii. 11. For ‘ro-chiram,’ which is correct, ‘ro-chiran,’ a 
word which does not exist in Gaelic, has been substituted. 

“Ts, xxv. 7. For ‘comdachadh,’ an error in the edition of 1860, ‘ com- 

dhdachadh,’ which is still worse, has been. substituted. 

“Jer. xxx. 18. For ‘ Iacoib,’ which is correct, ‘Iaciob,’ an obvious 
error, has been substituted. 
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“ Mark xiv. 4. For ‘an t-anna-caitheadh so air an olaidh,’ an error 
introduced into the edition of 1860, ‘ an t-ana-caitheadh os air an olaidh,’ 
which is still worse, has been substituted. 

“To these specimens, none of which exists in the authorised edition, I 
might add many more. 

“ Many of the alterations introduced into the last impression are ob- 
jectionable on other grounds. In some places two distinct words are run 
into each other, and appear now as one word, as ‘ neachann’ (Lam i. 21); 
‘iarraidho’ (Judg. i. 14); cheannleolaidh’ (Math. xxvi, heading); 
‘ teachdaira’ (2 Kings vi. 33). In other places large spaces are left 
blank, where words or letters have been erased. In almost every instance 
of attempted correction some of the letters are either out of their places or 
badly formed. Broken letters and words are also very numerous. From 
all these causes, the last impression of the edition of 1860 is certainly not 
an improvement upon its predecessors,” 

The above quotation shows that Dr Maclauchlan is at variance with 
his colleague Dr Clerk, in regard to the corrections which the edition of 
1860 required ; for, whilst he says that they were “very few,” Dr Clerk 
candidly admitted in 1870 that they were “ very many.” 

But passing from the contradictory statements of the two editors, I 
shall here give some additional examples of errors introduced, some of 
them frequently, into the edition of 1860, and continued in the impression 
of 1868 :— 

1. The editors frequently mistook the preposition a (to, unto) for a’, 
the contracted form of the preposition ann (in, into). Accordingly, we 
find “a’ m’ ionnsuidh” (into me), substituted in several places (cf. Jer. 
i, 11, 13; Ezek. xv. 1; xvi. 1) in the edition of 1860, for “a m’ ionn- 
suidh ” (unto me), the correct form in other editions. The editors at- 
tached so much importance to this improvement, the result of their mis- 
taking the prepositions, that they introduced it in the impression of 1868, 
into Is. lv., 5, by making an alteration in the plates of 1860! 

But the editors are not consistent even in their errors, for we have 
“a? m’ ionnsuidh ” in Jer. i, 11, 13, referred to above, and “a m’ ionn- 
suidh” in the fourth verse of the same chapter. In Is lv. 5, we have 
“q’ d’ ionnsuidh” (unto thee), the mistake referred to above as intro- 
duced into the impression of 1868, but in the third verse, “ a m’ ionn- 
suidh-sa” (unto me) has been retained. 

2. The editors attach very great importance to an alteration which 
they have introduced into Rev. iv. 7, where bed-chreutair” (living crea- 
ture) has been substituted for “ beathach ” (beast). I have no objection 
to “ bed-chreutair ” although I consider “ beathach ” (lit. that which pos- 
sesses life) a correct rendering of Greek zoon. The editors, however, be- 
came so enamoured of their “living creatures” that, not satisfied with 
one—“ the first” —they must have a full “ hundred” in the first clause 
of this verse, a license to which I decidedly object, inasmuch as it violates 
the simple rule of Gaelic grammar, that the noun, which is plain after 
ceud (hundred), is aspirated after ceud (first). 

3. The common rule of Gaelic grammar, that an adjective when a 
predicate does not agree in gender and number with the subject, but re- 
mains always in the form of the nominative singular, was repeatedly 
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violated in the edition of 1860 in places (cf. Is. vi. 10 ; Deut. xxxii. 32) 
which were perfectly correct. in previous editions. The error in Is. vi. 
10, to which attention had repeatedly been called in the joint committees 
of the Established and Free Churches on the Gaelic Scriptures, was cor- 
rected in the impression of 1868, but the error in Deut. xxxii. 32 and 
similar errors in other places remain still uncorrected. 

Some few examples of this error are found in the edition of 1826, 
which remain uncorrected in all the impressions of the edition of 1860 
(cf. 1 Peter i. 16; Lev. xix. 2; xx. 26). 

4. In all the impressions of the 1860 e:lition, I find repeatedly the 
possessive pronoun a (his) written before Jeithid (such) with an apostrophe 
after it, the editors evidently mistaking it for the article. This error L 
fini also in several places in the 1826 edition, but this must not be 
accepted as an excuse for the editors of the 1860 edition mistaking the 
parts of speech. 

5. In Ps. lxx. 4, the noun foil (will) has been substituted for the 
adjective toigh (loved), and, thus, “le ’n toigh do shldinte” (who love 
thy salvation) has been changed into “le ’n toil do shlainte” (who will 
thy salvation), a phrase which does not appear to have any meaning. 

6. In Is. xliii. 23, the editors have substituted “ meanbh-chrodh do 
thabhartais loisgte” (the small cattle of thy burnt offering) for meanbh- 
chrodh do thabhartasa loisgte” (the small cattle of thy burnt offerings). 
When the editors made this alteration, they actually did not know that 
they were substituting the genitive singular for the genitive plural, and, 
thus, changing the meaning. 

7. In Jos. vi. 21, the somewhat equivocal expression, “ eadar fear 
agus bean” (between a man and a woman) has been substituted for 
“‘eadar fhear agus bhean” (both man and woman), which was the correct 
expression in the edition of 1826. See Stewart’s Grammar, p. 175. 

8. In Jer. x. 25, air ’ainm” (upon his name) has been substituted for 
“ air t? ainm” (upon thy name), an alteration by which the meaning of 
the passage is destroyed. 

But it is needless to multiply examples of the errors introduced into 
the edition of 1860 and continued in the impression of 1868. Instead of 
being “ very few,” as Dr Maclauchlan innocently supposes, they are so 
numerous that it is difficult to open a copy of that edition without the 
eye alighting upon a mistake of some kind. Even the title-page is not 
correct. It contains only one sentence composed by the editors, and that 
sentence is a grammatical mistake, the editors themselves being judges 
(cf. “chum craobh-sgaoilidh a’ bhiobuill” (title-page), with “ fear-coimh- 
ead Israeil” in Ps, cxxi. 4). 

The correction in Ps. exxi. 4, is so remarkable that it deserves to be 
noticed, especially when we find only a few pages further on (Cant. v. 7) 
a similar error uncorrected. The explanation of this anomaly seems to be 
that, having found ‘‘fear-coimhid Israeil” pointed out as an error in 
Stewart's Grammar (p. 169), the editors adopted Stewart’s correction with- 
out having clearly understood the principle on which it is based. They, 
therefore, failed to apply the principle in instances not pointed out as 
violations of it. 

Dr Maclauchlan refers, with evident satisfaction, to the extensive cir- 
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culation in the Highlands of the edition of 1860, in which it is recorded, 
among other remarkable things, that Rebekah carried in her womb, not 
twins [leth-aona], as had always been believed, but the “half of one” 
child [leth-aoin] (Gen. xxv. 24); that the “ nobleman” or “ judge” [mor- 
fhear] rising with the light killeth the poor and needy (Job. xxiv. 14); 
that “ the hundred living creatures” [“‘ an ceud bed-chreutair”] were like 
a lion (Rev. iv. 7); and that Jehoshaphat “ made ships” of wood or some 
other material called “Tharshish” [“ Rinn Iehosaphat long an de Tharsis” 
“*to go to Ophir for gold” (1 Kings xxii. 48). He has not not, however, 
told your readers anything about the way in which the circulation has 
been promoted, and, therefore, 1 may be permitted to add the following ex- 
tract from the letter from which [ have already quoted, with the view of 
furnishing some information on that point :— 

“Tt cannot be denied that this edition had been so secretly prepared 
and issued that nothing was known about it until after it was put into 
circulation. It bears on its title-page, as I stated in my first letter, the 
imprimatur of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, although 
it is confessedly different from the edition which the Assembly authorised. 
It has been extensively circulated in the Highlands and Islands by the 
society's agents, who do not inform the people that it is not a reprint of 
the authorised edition, and the people buy it without any knowledge of 
the extent and character of the alterations which have been introduced 
into it, until, in the course of perusing it, they discover that, to use the 
words of some of themselves, ‘ it is not the Bible to which they had been 
accustomed.’ 

“The words, ‘New and Revised Edition of the Edinburgh Bible 
Society,’ which were printed in smaller type, under the words, ‘ Issued 
by Authority of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland,’ on the 
title-page of the first impression, disappeared altogether, as acknowledged 
by Mr Clerk, from the title-page of the second impression, which was 
issued without any mark whatever to indicate that it was not a mere 
reprint of the authorised edition. In the last impression, the words, 
* Revised Edition,’ likewise printed in smaller type, have been put on the 
title-page, but the words, ‘ Authorised by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland,’ have been retained.” 

The practical question is, What is to be done to prevent the Directors 
of the National Bible Society from spending, as they do largely, funds 
contributed by the public to promote the circulation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, in corrupting wholesale the Gaelic language and the Gaelic Scrip- 
tures? This I regard, both from a religious and literary point of view, 
as a very important question, and I hope that a right solution of it may 
be found possible. 

I should, perhaps, state that I am well aware that some typographical 
and other errors in the 1826 edition were corrected in the 1860 edition ; 
but the editors’ corrections are so few in comparison with their errors that 
they do not affect the statements contained in these letters.—I am, &c., 


ALEXANDER CAMERON. 
Brodick, 9th August 1879, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
Edinburgh, 9th September 1879. 

Dear Sir,—Hansard in his Treatise on Printing has the following as 
one of what he calls a host of laughable anecdotes about printers’ errors : 
“The monkish editor of The Anatomy of the Mass, printed in 1561, a 
work consisting of 172 pages of text and fifteen pages ot errata, very 
amusingly accounts for these mistakes by attributing them to the artifice 
of Satan, who caused the printers to commit such numerous blunders.” 
How far the same occult agency may have had to do with the “ numerous 
blunders” which your printer has committed in the two papers of mine 
honoured with a place in this month’s Celtic Magazine, it were perhaps 
impertinent to inquire. But a few of these errors are so aggravating that 
I must ask leave to correct them. 

The sub-title of the paper to which you give the place of honour in 
the Magazine, was clearly written, “No. 1.—The Caledonian Canal: 1792.” 
The date here is the key to the whole aim and purpose of the series of 
papers to which this No. 1 was meant to be but introductory—the dawn 
of a new era in the Highlands at the close of last century. But your 
printer altered my clearly written 1792 to 1872, and so made nonsense of 
the whole paper ! 

Two paragraphs of my letter in the Gaelic Bible controversy have also 
been so badly printed that I must ask the favour of your repeating them :— 

(1) “Dr Maclauchlan objects to what he is pleased to call my Miltonic 
account of the Gaelic Scriptures Committee. That is a very small matter. 
And if, in looking back to the ‘copious eloquence,’ and other unparlia- 
mentary arts by which he succeeded for years in obstructing the appointed 
work of the committee, he now thinks that they smell more of the 
dramatis persone of Milton’s caverns of woe, than of the demigods and 
heroes of Homer and Ossian, I am sure I have no quarrel with him 
about it.” 

(2) After stating that in the paper which occasioned this controversy, 
“T carefully avoided the least reference to individual members of the 
committee, or to their opinions or actings at its meetings,” I added: “If I 
do so now, be it still observed that I name only one who first named 
himself, and that I unveil his conduct to the extent only that may be re- 
quired to repel his attack.” 

And now, as on these grounds I have found it necessary to trouble 
you with a letter, let me dismiss in a word a point on which Dr Mac- 
lauchlan wrote with some emphasis, although, but for its being again taken 
up rather tartly by Dr Clerk, I should continue to regard it as not worth dis- 
cussing. I said that 3000 copies of ’60 were published by the Bible Society. 
Dr Maclauchlan corrects me by proclaiming that “ altogether 14,000 copies 
of it have been printed.” My critic is here thinking of the several re- 
visions of 60,63, and’68. I wrote definitely and exclusively of 60. Itisa 
mystery to me how two acute and sensible men like my critics could 
ever think of interpreting me otherwise. My words taken by themselves 
cannot possibly be otherwise understood ; and they stand moreover in a 
context which expressly separates the edition of ’60 from the subsequent 
and “ corrected ” editions, 
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But really all this is idle and beside any reasonable purpose. The 
point is, that the Gaelic Bible at present in use among our people, despite 
the misleading imprimatur on its title-page, is wholly unauthorised. To 
that point I venture respectfully to recall the disputants in this controversy. 
Whether it be with 14,000 or 40,000 copies of this unauthorised Bible 
that Drs Clerk and Maclauchlan, at the call of a great but irresponsible 
society, exercising a practical monopoly, have interposed themselves 
between the Highland people and the old authority of the Churches, is 
not the question I have raised. Nor have I raised the question whether 
it was right or becoming in therh to take upon themselves so grave a re- 
sponsibility, not only unasked by, but actually without the knowledge of, 
the Churches in which they are ministers. Still it is open to me to 
observe that if to distribute among the Highland people 3000 copies of 
such a work be unwise or wrong, then surely it cannot mend matters to 
say that a much larger number of copies has been put in circulation.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

DONALD MASSON. 





GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 
aenealineninty 
QUERIES. 
enone 


CalrHyuss CAMPBELLS.—Of what family was William Campbell, Sheriff-Clerk of 
Caithness about 1690? He had a son, who was also Sheriff-Clerk of the same county in 
the middle of last century. Are there any descendants? Any particulars as to this 
family or any other Caithness Campbells will much oblige, Maa. 


CoLoynEL REaD joined the Spanish contingent, was subsequently Governor of one of 
the Mediterranean Isles (? Malta), will any one kindly give any information of him if 
living or of his descendants ? 

Tae Rev. MurpocH MACKENZIE OF INVERNESS.—Will any one say whe was the 
father of the Rev. Murdoch Mackenzie? He obtained his degree at the University of 
Edinburgh, 30th May 1729, was ordained to Contin, 20th September 1732, translated to 
Dingwall, 30th of July 1741, and was minister at Inverness from 1742 to 1774. M.M. 

THE FoRBESES OF CRAIGIVAR.—On a tombstone in the church-yard of Kilmodan 
(otherwise Glendaruel), Argyllshire, there is the following inscription :—‘‘Mr John Forbes, 
a grandson of the Familly of Craigivar, who died in the 91st year of his age, 1759 ; an 
Sarah Robertson, his spouse, who died in the 59th year of her age, 1728 ; and their son, 
James Forbes, Minister of the Gospel in Glendaruel, who died December 27, 1769, aged 
69 years.” The said John Forbes must therefore have been born in 1668, and Sarah Ro- 
bertson in 1669. Do any of your readers happen to know to what branch of the Robert- 
sons this Sarah Robertson belonged, or the date and place ef her marriage to John 
Forbes, “ grandson of the Familly of Craigivar?’ She must have come of a good stock, 
for her son, James Forbes married, on 29th April 1735, Beatrix Campbell, daughter of 
George Campbell of Craignish. D, Forpgss CAMPBELL, 

74 St James’s Street, London, 
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COLIN CHISHOLM IN THE FORESTS. 
a 


A FINE sunny morning induced me to emerge from the genial plains of 
Inverness in quest of a breath of mountain air; or, as an old Highlander 
would call it—a dh-iarraidh lan mo bheoil do ghaoth ghlan nam beann. 
Having observed a steamboat close by, apparently preparing for an im- 
mediate cruise somewhere, I made the best of my way towards her, and 
nearing ker, I saw the name Glengarry in golden letters on her side. 
“ Good,” said I, “ could not be better, here goes to Glengarry.” Without 
enquiries as to her destination, I stepped on board among a host of 
pleasure-seekers. To my great delight we were soon on the serene bosom 
of the far-famed Loch-Ness, where the grand and varied scenery of the 
surrounding district of Dochfour and Dores combined to throw its ini- 
mitable shadow on the placid surface of the Queen of Highland fresh-water 
lakes. Neither tongue nor pen can do justice to the grandeur of the 
panorama through which the good Glengarry was steadily steering her 
course. After a few hours of most enjoyable sail on Loch-Ness, we 
arrived at “ Cill-Chuimean,” a village, or town if you like, which may be 
described as the capital of Glengarry, and commonly called Fort-Augus- 
tus. All was bustle and hurry to get ashore, every one wending their 
way to the stately Benedictine Monastery which now graces the green 
plains of Fort-Augustus. I followed the crowd, airson toil na cuideachda 
mar chaidh an tailear do Pheairt. On our arrival at the ramparts, the doors 
of the monastery were thrown open before us. In we went, and were 
soon regaling our eyes on some of the most exquisite stone cutting and 
building in Britain. Passing through the deftly cut and carved cloisters, 
our obliging guides, the Benedictine monks, ushered us into their magni- 
ficent halls, extensive libraries, and spacious dormitories. Every object 
of interest was explained and described in extenso for us. But, when 
least expected, the bell of our good ship told that she had cleared the locks 
and summoned her passengers, all haste on board. The kindness and 
civility of this small remnant of the old Benedictine monks was the 
theme of our conversation until I left the vessel. 

Inclined to have a smart walk as far as Tomdonn, I took to the road 
somewhere opposite Lichd, and crossed the river Garry by the suspension 
bridge at Fiar-ath. In passing Lichd, and not seeing a human being 
there, the sad question arose in my mind as to what had become of the 
descendants of the happy people who occupied Lichd and the rest of 
Glengarry in the days of Aonghas-Mac-Ailean, the father of the late 
Hon. and Right Rev. Alex. Macdonell, Bishop of Kingston, Upper 
Canada. Some source of merriment occurred about a bag of meal in the 
district, which Aonghas must needs commemorate (as was the custom of 
the times) in a song, which begins as follows :— 





Tha gillean og ann an Lichd, 
’S fheaird iad aon poca n’am measg, 
Dh’iarr ni’n Alastar gun fhios, 
Lite thoirt do Challum as, 

Ho, ho, ratbnil ho, 

Hea, hea, rathnil ho, 

Ho, ho, rathnil ho. 

Companas a cheannaiche, 
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At the north end of the bridge alluded to, the traveller by road enters 
the forest of Droinachan. About a hundred yards after entering the wood 
I was met by an army of horse-flies, one and all of which commenced 
operations on me. Here it may be remarked as the common belief, that 
these unpaid and uncalled for doctors are very beneficial to horses in as 
much as they suck out the stable blood and enable the animals to gather 
fresh blood from meadow or hill grazing. I gave them to understand 
that their services were misapplied and not required by me, but all to no 
purpose. At last I declared open war against them, and in self-defence 
was obliged to exact blood for blood. No amount of slain on all sides of 
me would convince my enemies that I was determined to sell my life 
very dearly. Swarm after swarm renewed their piercing attack on me 
while passing through Droinachan. But the brunt of the battle with the 
flying columns remained to be fought in the centre of Glengarry. Here, 
and for many miles further up on both sides of the Garry, the Glen is 
thickly wooded with native pine, stately oak, and weeping birch, &c. 
“ Fraoch agus seileach ann cho ard ri mo cheann a’s corr.” 

In this vast solitude of deer forests the combined forces of every 
species of winged tormentors made a simultaneous attack on me, sucked 
my blood, and blistered my face in the most unceremonious manner. 
That I am now alive to tell the tale is sufficient proof that I had the best 
of the battle, and I flatter myself to think that the next pedestrian who 
passes through Glengarry from Fiar-ath bridge to Tomdonn will find 
fewer tormentors than I encountered. Having had a short truce my 
thoughts involuntarily turned on the dilapidated houses and crumbled 
walls on the south side of Glengarry. Beginning with Mandally, Pol- 
anaonachan, Glenlaoidh, Bolinn, Laddi, Achadhuaini, Garidhnallach, 
Badantscoig, and Doiredhamh. All these lands, with miles of hill graz- 
ing attached to them, are now allotted to deer, with the exception of a 
few sheep kept by the proprietor on two or three of the last mentioned 
farms. And now turning my attention to the north side of Glengarry, it 
is pleasant to note that the few houses on that side are superior to the 
class of houses generally seen through the Highlands. Passing by Acha- 
luachrach as at Lichd, another verse of the song already quoted occurred 
to me, viz.— 

Ge gann an corca ’n Achaluachrach, 
Cha ’n fhuirich am pocan aon uair ann, 


Theid e Mbunerigi suas, 
*S bithidh fuarag aig machd Alastair as. 


A breeze on a sunny afternoon enabled me to pass milestone after 
milestone in quick succession. On turning a point I saw at a short dis- 
tance before me, in a lovely green spot, what at first sight seemed to be 
a splendid flower garden, newly walled in with what appears to be very 
substantial mason work, all secured against the elements by lime and 
mortar. On going up to its gate, and finding this circular enclosure to 
be a place of sepulture, I prayed for peace and rest to the souls of all who 
were buried in that spot, and also invoked the blessing of God on the 
party who caused the wall to be erected around the ashes of the brave 
Macdonells. Since then it came to my knowledge that Mrs Ellis of Glen- 
garry paid for this work of Christian charity. It will protect this very old 
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sanctuary from sacrilege and desecration. This secluded and sacred spot 
is dedicated to St Donnan—hence its Gaelic name “ Cilldonnan.” With 
this short digression, I take again to the road and inhale the healthy air 
that sweeps across Loch Garry. I soon passed Ardachy and Ardnabi, 
aud was reminded, on looking a little to the right, that I was passing the 
birthplace of the celebrated Mrs Fraser of Guisachan, who flourished in 
the eventful 1745. When a lassie in her teens, Mrs Fraser astonished her 
lady companions by composing a merry song, commencing thus :— 

Co chi, co chi, 

Co chi mi ’tighinn, 

Co chi ach MacPhadrig, 

’S tigh le braidh Ardnabi, 


Co ehi, co chi, 

Co chi mi ’tighinn, 

Co chi ach MacUistean, 
Lub ur a’ cbuil bhuidhe, 


Co ehi, co chi, 

Co chi mi ’tighinn, 

Shar mhic an duin’ usail, 

Teann suas a’s dean suidhe. 
Some years afterwards this Miss Macdonell of Ardnabi became the happy 
Bantighearn of M‘Uistean, the Laird of Guisachan. I could mention the 
names of seven of their sons (I believe there were nine) and two of their 
daughters, One of the sons, Rory, was only a week old when the butcher 
Cumberland sent a burning party to Guisachan. Seeing the helpless 


condition of the mother and child, the humane officer in command ordered ~ 


both mother and child to be taken out on a blanket before he set the 
torch to her “Tighclair,” as she calls it in the following plantive 
stanzas :— 


*Bhliadbna rugadh thusa Ruairi, 
*S ann a thog iad uainn na creachan, 


Gaol am fear dubh cruinn cruinn, 
Gaol am fear dubh cruinn tapaidh. 


*S trom ’s gur muladach a tha mi, 
’Cumail blas air aois na seachdain. 


Loisg iad mo shabhal ’s mo bha-theach, 

’S chuir iad mo thigh clair na lasair, 
I quote these verses simply to prove the burning of the mansion, the age 
of the infant, &c. If were giving a specimen of Mrs Fraser’s poetry, I 
would select the lament she composed for her son Donald, who was an 
officer in the German army, and killed while fighting in Germany. 
Another of the sons, Simon, was fighting in the War of Independence, was 
taken prisoner, and died in a dungeon in the United States. 

Being nuw within a few miles of my intended journey for the day, I 
hasten to leave all intervening milestones behind me, and will trouble no 
one with any more poetry in this paper. Arriving at Tomdonn Inn, IJ was 
received by the worthy host, Mr Peter Grant, and attended to by the mem- 
bers of his establishment in a manner that might satisfy the Prince of 
Wales. The following morning [ made an effort to pass through the forest 
of Glencuaich, by the parliamentary road of course, but soon after entering 
this desert a feeling of ennui and solitude pressed so heavily on me that 
I retraced my steps. If this be considered faint-hearted on my part, let 
me plead guilty to that accusation, I think the man who traverses alone 
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a deer forest of sixteen miles in length, with an average of about eight 
miles in breadth, and feels no emotion of loneliness must be strangely 
constituted. Especially if he considers that all the broken walls he sees 
about him were recently the habitations of a race of men, not second to 
any other in the kingdom. Let him also recollect that the produce 
of all the lands and grazings he sees far off and near at hand, was, till 
recently, secured in some way to benefit man, and not allowed to rot 
where it grows. With the intention of recurring again to this part of 
the forest before closing this paper, I pass on northwards by the road to 
Glenluine. This glen, of some miles in length and breadth, is also 
added to the deer forest of Glencuaich, I pass through this extensive glen 
without seeing a human being but one solitary person at a long distance 
off cutting grass. Passing the height of Mam-Chluaini and entering this 
third glen, which is also added lately to the forest of Glencuaich, the 
distance between Tomdonn and Cluny House is over ten miles, which 
may be taken as the breadth of the forest alluded to at that end, and 
passing the bridge across the river that feeds Loch Cluny, I come to a 
sheep farm which is said to be upwards of sixteen miles in length. Here 
is a comfortable old inn and drove stance, kept by a sensible man whose 
name I forget, and who succeeds in making a traveller very comfortable 
for the night. 

Next morning I left rather early in order to be in good time that 
night at Dornie—a distance of about twenty-five miles. On leaving Cluny 
Inn, the traveller, by road, passes on the north side of the Glen, still 
faced on the south by the Cluny portion of the forest of Glen Cuaich for 
a considerable distance, and descends through Glen Sheil, between the 
large sheep walks of Ratagan and Inversheil. Here one sees occasionally 
a shepherd’s house at long intervals, and the monotony of the road is a 
little enlivened by seeing either shepherds or gamekeepers wending their 
way with cows to form acquaintance with the herds either at Ratagan, 
Morvich, or Dornie. Imagine the idea of men going such distances, and 
how little harm it would be to have a bull through all the grass rotting 
in these glens. Some short time ago I read that Mr Darroch, the new, 
considerate, and good proprietor of Torridon, bought a prize bull and 
presented it to his tenantry at Torridon. I never heard of a sports- 
man or landlord before through the Highlands doing such a kind act to 
his dependants. I arrived about noon at Sheil Inn. Here the traveller 
can depend on a real Highland welcome from the landlord, Mr Mackin- 
tosh, whose kindness and experience enabled me to shorten the way to 
Dornie by some miles, where I arrived in the evening, and made a stay of 
some days. My intention was to have returned hy the Black Mount of 
Lochalsh and through Glenstrathfarrar, but the experience of drovers and 
men who used to travel through those glens induced me to keep clear of 
deer forests, except where parliamentary roads ran through them, so I re- 
turned by railway from Strome. I have mentioned one forest only, but 
passed by, or passed through, about a thousand square miles of forests in 
four days, and that only in a portion of the counties of Ross and Inverness. 

Let us take a cursory glance at these deer forests, and we will find 
that they are completely divorced from the rest of the land of Great 
Britain. They are sedulously watched by vigilant men, who, in obedience 
to edicts proclaimed by their employers, are not always desirable neigh- 
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bours. The forests are now the main cause of the depopulation of the 
Highlands of Scutland, so that they weaken, and even undermine, the 
institution of the nation through the want of a numerous and healthy 
rural population. The forests deprive the people of Britain of a large 
share of their sustenance, inasmuch as neither corn, bullock, nor wedder 
reaches the market from them. The forests circumscribe the sphere of the 
arable land farmer, inasmuch as they deprive him of hill grazing to rear 
and to feed more stock for the market. The forests endanger the stability 
of the arable land farmer, inasmuch as they confine him to the produce of 
the arable field only. The forests are the giddy creation of the landlord 
class, quite in antagonism to the sound sense of the rest of the com- 
munity. They stand out in bold relief as a species of defiance against 
the will and interest of the nation. Yet they are shielded with the 
strong arm of the law, and so long as they remain the bantling of the law 
it is only common prudence to accord to them the bare amount of respect 
required by the law. 

If any person should feel inclined to doubt the accuracy of my state- 
ment as to the area of land cut off from national purposes in the two por- 
tions alluded to of the counties of Inverness and Ross, let him take the 
maps of the Ordnance Survey and satisfy himself. Let him begin his 
measurement, say, in the glens of Urquhart, Glenmoriston, Glengarry, 
Glencuaich, Glenluine, Glencluani. Let him then turn over to the Black 
Mount of Lochalsh. He will find that the deer forests in that quarter 
begin within a few miles of the Atlantic on the west coast of Ross-shire. 
And where, gentle reader, do you think this section of the deer forests 
terminate? Just within about a mile and a half of the waters of the 
German ocean, and an equal distance from the old Priory of Beauly—in 
other words, these forests nearly extend from sea to sea. 

In case the sceptic should be still doubtful, let him follow me to my 
native glen, Glencanich, where we shall enter the deer forests by an iron 
gate at Blaranlochan, and proceed on the south side of the River Canich, 
till we reach the march of Frianach, Carneite, and Mamsoul, a distance 
not less than sixteen miles. Let us now turn down by the north side of 
Glencanich. At Glaicaneorna we enter the deer forests again and pass 
through the farms of Shalavanach, Leatrie,—far an d fhuair mi muir- 
neach m’ arach—Carri, Mucrac, and West Inver. The best crops of oats 
and potatoes I ever saw south or north used to be reared on these farms 
when they were in the hands of enterprising tenants. They are all now 
—with the large hills attached to them—the domain of deer. Let us 
now wend our way back to Blaranlochan, and proceed through the woods 
of Comar, the arable lands of Achaidhnan, the grazings of Aridhuiean, 
leaving Beinncheiran and Leachdanrath far off to the right, we enter the 
woods of Fasanacoile and Camalt, every inch of which is allotted to deer, 
from Blaranlochan to the march at Achagiat. Here we come on a strip of 
land that stands out as a landmark of common sense. It is a most useful 
appendage (though some seven or eight miles distant) to an arable farm, 
low down in the strath. 

Now let us pass on to the boundary on the other side of this model 
strip of land. It is now all under sheep, but they are to be entirely 
cleared off in a month or two, and the land left for deer. Thus the 
whole north side of the long glen of Affaric, to the march of Kintail, will 
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soon be another deer forest. A portion of the southern part of this glen 
is already added to the deer forest of Guisachan and Cumhagi. If any 
one should be still inclined to think that all these forests should fall short 
of the thousand square miles I mentioned, let him bear in mind that I 
travelled by rail on my tour through the forests of Achanaseilach, Morusg, 
and Glencarron, and add these forests to the catalogue already mentioned 
as existing in a portion of the two counties of Ross and Inverness, [ 
wish the reader to bear in mind that this is only a mere specimen of the 
state of all the other counties in the Highlands. From the time that I 
entered Her Majesty’s Customs—45 years ago,—and especially from the 
day that I first began to compile the accounts of cattle and sheep imported 
from foreign countries into England, I was under the impression, and I 
am still of opinion, that it was a ruinous policy to cut off the lands and 
grazings of our common country virtually from the use of man. 

Tt seemed to me then, as it now does, that it was an unwise policy to 
compel the British consumer of beef to pay £1 as duty for a bullock, and 
fifteen shillings for each heifer landed from the continent, and our own 
deer forests extending day by day and year by year, and all that earth 
could produce in them allowed to rot where it grows. A residence of over 
40 years in England inclines me to think that I ought to know something 
of England and of English feeling ; and my candid opinion is, that the sys- 
stem of foresting which now obtains throughout the Highlands of Scotland 
would not be tolerated in England, and if insisted on in that justice-loving 
country, consols and 3 per cent.’s would not be worth three years’ purchase. 

Having said so much, it remains for me to state that I yield to no 
man in respect for those placed in authority over us. The landed portion 
of them interpret the laws by which the nation is governed in the most 
conducive manner to their own interest. We think that the feelings and 
interest of the communities over which they preside ought to be studied 
and consulted. Our land laws were made by our aristocracy and landed 
gentry : consequently they left it optional to the proprietor of the most 
extensive estate in this kingdom, whether he shall have ten, twenty, 
sixty, or sixty thousand human beings on his estate, or whether he shall 
have anything at all on it. Therefore it is his own good pleasure he 
has to consult. The land laws were expressly made for him, and while 
he acts within the lines of these laws it is left to him whether he will 
allow one acre of land to be cultivated for the use of man, or whether 
he will convert all his possessions into forests. This is certainly not a 
desirable state of things, and ought to be changed. 

At the forthcoming general election, let every candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours be pledged to support a well-devised scheme for the re- 
vision of our land laws. I for one do not see that our landed proprietors 
would have any valid cause to object to a just, wise and thorough revision 
of our land laws. On a former occasion this country paid millions of 
money to the brutal owners of slaves. A few years ago even the vested 
interests of a useless institution in Ireland were scrupulously weighed and 
handsomely paid for. Will this our great and noble nation be less 
generous or less just when she calls on a section of her sons to forego 
some of their enormous power and unexampled privileges. 


Namur CorraGe, INVERNESS. COLIN CHISHOLM. 
04 
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Piterature. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN GAELIC FOR THE USE OF ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING STUDENTS. By Donatp ©. MacpHeRson. Ediaburgh: Maclachlan 
& Stewart, 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GAELIC READING, GRAMMAR, AND CON- 
STRUCTION, WITH A VOCABULARY AND KEY, By L, Macsgan, 
Inverness: John Noble. LKdinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 


THE advocates and admirers of Celtic literature cannot fail to hail with 
delight the almost simultaneous appearance of two excellent little gram- 
mars of the ancient language of Caledonia. It is indeed pleasant to see 
two young gentlemen, both adepts in the knowledge of their native 
tongue, natives of different quarters of the Highlands, thus coming 
forward, not only to the rescue of the language itself, but with an enthu- 
siasm to impart a clear perception of the beautiful structure of that lan- 
guage, in a plain, intelligible manner, to all such as may desire to know 
it. Both grammars are sensible and seasonable contributions for the 
cherishing and fostering of a language which has received no ordinary 
attention in these latter times. Both are unique in their way, and may 
be considered in a sense as twin-brothers, though of different parentage. 
Both have remarkable points of coincidence, and that without the possi- 
bility of collusion between the talented authors. Both treat of course of 
the same interesting subject, but quite in a different manner, Both are 
of the same size, the same price, the same number of pages, and of the 
same date of publication! It is, therefore, our recommendation to all 
parties who wish to know anything of the Gaelic language, to put them- 
selves in possession of both these little works. It is not our intention in 
the meantime to enter upon any critical remarks upon the internal arrange- 
ment and structure of these two acceptable grammars, further than to say 
that they are both carefully and judiciously devised, as well as clearly 
and distinctly developed. Mr Macpherson’s “Practical Lessons,” may 
not be found so easily comprehended by beginners, and more particularly 
by English-speaking students, as the “ Elementary Lessons” of Mr Mac- 
bean, simply because no key is furnished for the “ Practical Lessons,” 
whereas the “ Elementary Lessons” have a key provided for them in both 
languages. Many phrases, colloquial and idiomatic, are bristling on the 
pages of both works, and many apposite examples are given in both of 
the peculiar structure of the language. No doubt the benign countenance 
of Professor Blackie will smile with complacency and delight over these 
pages, until at last the learned gentleman will unconsciously commence 
to sing— 

Fhir a’ bhata, na horo-eile, 

Fhir a’ bhata, na horo-eile, 

Fhir a’ bhata, na horo-eile, 

Gu ma slan duit ’s gach ait’ an teid thu, 

We heartily trust that these excellent little works will have an extensive 
circulation at home and abroad. 
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FOLK-LORE ON WELLS. 


—_— 1 

Ir was with no small pleasure that I perused the papers on “ Northern 
Folk-lore on Wells and Water,” by Mr Alexander Fraser, Inverness, which 
appeared in Vol. III. of the Celtic Magazine. But, notwithstanding the 
fulness of these papers, I find that two wells in the neighbourhood almost 
of Inverness are omitted. This is more the pity, as some peculiar story 
or superstition is attached to each of them, which makes them second to 
none of those noticed. 

One of the wells so omitted is on the Hurdyhill—a conical hill of no 
great pretensions near Munlochy, in the parish of Knockbain, Black Isle. 
The well is situated on the north side of the Hurdy, at a point between 
thirty and forty paces from its base. Its waters, accordingly flow north- 
ward, a fact which gives it, if we believe the Black-Islanders, additional 
virtue. It is believed to possess extraordinary healing powers, for it is 
alleged that it will cure almost all the diseases to which the human race 
is heir. It is also an unfailing remedy for barrenness in cattle and other 
domesticated animals; and many a childless woman, it is said, by 
drinking of the water of the Hurdyhill, became the mother of a numerous 
offspring. And no fair damsel who ever sat alone for an hour after sun- 
set on the brink of this well, drinking of its water, failed to secure the 
worthy swain she loved. To sprinkle the water of the Hurdy well on 
any creature or thing, ensured it against the terrible effects of an evil eye, 
as well as the no less dangerous charms of witchcraft—two evils for which 
the Black Isle is famed. Besides all this, the water of the Hurdy well 
will cure children of all and every kind of trouble by which they might 
be afflicted, unless they were “doomed to die.” The modus operandi was 
to carry the ailing child in the twilight to the well, at the side of which 
it was left all night. At sun-rise next day it was removed, either entirely 
cured or dead. There is, as all are aware, no cure for death ; and if the 
child was found dead in the morning, as not unfrequently happened, that 
event was ascribed to the decree of heaven, and not to any lack of virtue 
in the water of the well. If the child was found alive in the morning, an 
offering in the shape of a piece of ribbon, or other worthless rag, was left 
on the bush which overgrows the well. We have ourselves seen this bush 
literally covered with such offerings, which shows that not a few in the 
Black Isle still believe in the efficacy of the Hurdyhill water. The writer 
of these lines drank of this water and found it cooling and refreshing. 

The other well to which I refer is “ Fuaran ’ic Bhric bho lic Bhainn,” 
or MacBriachd’s well from the flag of Bereven. It is a short distance 
east from the dwelling-house of Blackton (am Bailedubh), Nairnside, 
parish of Daviot. But the wonder is how it came to that place, for it is 
positively affirmed that it was formerly at Bereven, near Cawdor. The 
ruins of an ancient place of worship may still be seen at Bereven, as well 
as an old grave-yard which is occasionally used still. The man called Mac 
Bhriachd lived at a certain point between these ruins and Dunavin, one 
of the ancient beacon hills; and the well poured forth its clear, cold 
water from beneath a huge flag close to his house. In some manner not 
recorded MacBhriachd offended his neighbour, the Curate of Bereven, who 
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forthwith forced him from his house. And, in order to further punish 
himself and his unoffending wife, he compelled him to stay on the centre 
of a bleak, barren moor, near which there was neither house nor water- 
spring, on the north side of the river Nairn, from which he had to carry 
what water be required. Having gone to the river for this purpose one 
day shortly after building a hut on this moor, he found the water so foul, 
the river being in flood, that it could not be used. On his way home he 
exclaimed, “ Oh! be ’m baile dubh dhomhsa ’m baile so,” (Oh! this is a 
black town to me), and hence the name Bailedubh, or Blackton as above. © 
“T would, however,” he continued, “‘be quite happy in it if I had the 
well that’s under the flag of Bereven,” (Na robh am fuaran tha fo lie 
Bhainn agam). On reaching within two hundred yards of his house he 7 
was surprised to meet a clear stream of water rolling down the brae. He } 
at once followed the stream to its source, which he found close to his 
house. He knew by the taste, quatity, and clearness of the water that | 
it was the very water he so much enjoyed at Bereven, and for which he 
had expressed a desire to have at Blackton. That it was so was demon- 
strated on his going to Bereven and finding his late well quite dry ; and 
no water has ever been in it since. Hence the name “ Fuaran ’ic Bhriachd 
o’ Bhainn,” as the well at Blackton is called to this day. 
MAC IAIN, 








SEINN OCH HO RO SEINN. 





is — 
it aishdeteddusuele _—— 


mi ’s mi air airidh chruidh bhainne, 


Seinn, och ro, seinn, Seinn, och ho ro, leannain, Seinn, och he ro, seinn, 


Key F. 
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*S gur muladach sgith mi, ’S tric a bha mi’s tu ’sugradh, 
’S mi leam fhin an tir aineoil, *S cha b’fhiu leat ach ceanal, 
Seinn, och ho ro, &c. Seinn, och ho ro, &c. 


Cha b’ionnan ’s mar bha mi, Ann am bothan an t-sugraidh, 
M’ando dh’fhag mi Braigh Raineach, | *S e bu dhunadh dha barraeh, 
Seinn, och ho ro, &c. Seinn, och ho ro, &c, 


Le m’ phiuthair ’s le m’ bhrathair, *S e bu leabaidh dhuinn luachair, 
’S cead bhi ’manran ri m’ leannan. ’S e bu chluasag dhuinn canach. 
Seinn, och ho ro, &c, Seinn, och ho ro, 


Nore.—The above is a good old pastoral song, well known in the Central Highlands, 
and which our excellent friend, Mr Colin Chisholm, Namur Cottage, Inverness, sings 
in genuine Highland style. Ww 








